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Week Ending Friday, May 24, 1996 


Remarks at Webster Groves High 
School in Webster Groves, Missouri 
May 17, 1996 


Thank you very much. Let me say, first, 
thank you for this very warm welcome. 
[Laughter] Congressman Gephardt and Mrs. 
Gephardt and I were talking on the way in— 
it may be too hot for you, but we have just 
been through the bitterest winter we can re- 
member in Washington, DC, and it’s very 
comfortable for me. I'll never complain about 
the heat again. We're delighted to be here. 

Mayor Williams; Superintendent Gussner; 
your principal, Patricia Voss; the police chief, 
Gene Young; let me thank all of you. Let 
me thank Mr. Johnson and the Jazz Ensem- 
ble One for playing here. I used to play in 
a group like that and I liked every day of 
it. I want to thank Mrs. Genovese and the 
students who did all the banners and the 
signs. They're just terrific. Thank you. 

I came down here with a lot of people 
today, but one of the staff members that I 
brought, someone who works for our Sec- 
retary of Labor, Bob Reich, is an alumni of 
Webster Groves, Catherine Jayne. She came 
down here with me, and I wanted to mention 
that, just so you'll know your influence is 
being felt in Washington. 

And I want to say a special word of thanks 
to the young lady who introduced me, 
Jocelyn Grant. She did a good job, didn’t she? 
Give her another hand. I know something 
of her activities, and I want to thank her not 
only for the introduction, but for being a very 
good model of what good citizenship and 
personal responsibility can mean in a school 
and a community. 

I came here with Congressman Gephardt 
today to Webster Groves to talk to you about 
one of the greatest challenges we face as a 
Nation, the rising tide of we asthe among our 
young people. I’m here because this commu- 
nity has worked together to reduce that tide 
of violence, and because we have to work 


together as a country if we expect your future 
to be what it ought to be. 

You will live most of your lives in the 21st 
century. It will be an age of unparalleled pos- 
sibility: the possibility to do things for a living 
that are more various and more exciting than 
any generation of Americans has ever known; 
the possibility to bring this country together 
across the lines of race and income that di- 
vide us; the possibility to live in a world that 
is more peaceful and free and prosperous 
and secure than any the world has ever 
known. 

But all those are just possibilities, not guar- 
antees. If you want that kind of country for 
your future, you'll have to work for it. We'll 
have to work to make sure that every Amer- 
ican, without regard to their station in life, 
has a chance to live out their dreams. We'll 
have to work to bridge the differences that 
still divide too many of our people, and make 
sure that we treat our diversity as a precious 
asset and that we come together across racial 
and regional and gender and income lines. 
And we'll have to work for a world that is 
more peaceful. 

To achieve that, we'll have to meet a lot 
of challenges. The Congressman talked about 
one of them. We have to build stronger fami- 
lies. We have to build a world-class education 
for all of our people, which is why we've 
worked so hard for more affordable college 
loans and more scholarships and more work- 
study, so that every one of you gets out of 
here who wants to do it will have a chance 
to go to college and will never be deterred 
by the cost of a college education. We want 
that. 

We'll have to work to build a new form 
of family economic security in this dynamic 
economy. We'll have to give people now the 
opportunity for an entire lifetime to get more 
education, to have access to affordable health 
care, to have a pension that they'll need for 
old age that they can carry around with them 
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even if they have to change jobs. We'll have 
to work to achieve that. 

We'll have to work to continue to grow 
our economy and preserve the environment. 
But if we don’t preserve our natural environ- 
ment, our clean air, our clean water, our re- 
sources, our wildlife, we'll never have the 
kind of future that America deserves. And 
I know young people of America are as com- 
mitted to that as any group of our fellow citi- 
zens. We'll have to work to make the world 
a more peaceful place, more free of terrorism 
and international crime and drug — 
and weapons running. And we'll have to wor 
to make sure that you have a government 
that does its oe But none of this will matter 
if we can’t fulfill our first responsibility as 
a society, and that is to preserve lawfulness 
and to minimize violence in our own homes 
and streets and neighborhoods and commu- 
nities. 

You know, a lot of Americans are so numb 
to turning on the television news at night and 
seeing another report of another violent 
crime that they just take it for granted; they 
almost yawn. They say, “Well, I can miss the 
first 5 minutes of the news, that will be the 
crime part.” 

Now, I know that we can never fully elimi- 
nate crime from our country because we 
can’t totally transform human nature. But I'll 
tell you what we can do. We can go back 
to the time when people go home at night 
and they turn on the television news and th 
see a serious crime, when they're ap ~{ 
ee disgusted, and shocked; when it 

the exception and not the rule. That’s the 
kind of America I want again. 

We have worked very, very hard to give 
American communities the tools they need 
to bring down the crime rate. With the strong 
leadership of Dick Gephardt in 1994 we 
passed a sweeping crime bill that, among 
other things, will put another 100,000 police 
officers on the streets of America over a 5- 
year period. We're already at 43,000 and 
climbing. 

And these police officers are different. 
They're going back to community police 
“aan not sitting behind a desk but walking 
a beat, working with the communities, reach- 
ing out to children; not only catching crimi- 
nals but learning the neighborhood, so that 
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they can stop crime from happening and give 
young g people something to say yes to in 
future. That is the kind of community police 
work we need in every community, in every 
neighborhood, on every street in the United 
States. And we are determined to achieve 
that. 

We have worked hard to deal with the 

—s of guns and violence. We passed the 
bill after years of debate. We passed 

es tion banning 19 kinds of assault weap- 
ons. We passed legislation calling for zero tol- 
erance for guns in the schools of this country. 

And, you know, there was a lot of con- 
troversy about that legislation. I heard the 
awfulest din about it in 1994 you ever saw. 
But it’s 1996 now, and in Missouri and my 
native State of Arkansas, we have had every 
kind of hunting season you can possibly have 
and not a single hunter has lost his or her 
rifle. But I'll tell you what has happened: 
60,000 people with criminal histories, with 
mental health problems, and with other 
things that make them unfit to have hand- 
guns have been denied the right to get hand- 
guns because of the Brady bill. We did the 
right thing. We did the right thing. 

This is working. All across America the 
crime rate is dropping. We’re in the fourth 
year in a row of a big drop in crime. In Web- 
ster Groves you're on your way to making 
this the lowest overall crime year in almost 
20 years. Congratulations to you. 

But I have to tell you something, and that’s 
the reason I’m here and we're in this hot 
gym on this warm day. [Laughter] If — 
had told me this 4 years I would not 
have believed it. If Borwes, a told me the 
following fact when I was sworn in as Presi- 
dent, that you will have 4 years of declinin 
crime rates in America, the murder rate wil 
drop, the robbery rate will drop, the rate of 
rape and arson will drop all across America, 
but unbelievably, the rate of random violence 
by children a 18 will go up—if someone 
had told me that 3 years ago I would not 
have believed it. But that is exactly what has 
happened. 

And so I'm telling you what we have to 
do is to solve that. We can’t for long go on 
being a country where the crime rate a 
going up among young people under 18. We 
now have the largest group of children start- 
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ing grade school that we have had since the 
baby boom generation. Within just a few 
years we'll have the largest number of young 
ple in schools in America in the entire 
istory of the country. 

We cannot stand to have higher juvenile 
crime rates and violence rates when that 
huge number of young people come here. 
We have got about 5 years to do something 
about this problem, and we cannot do it un- 
less the young people of America lead the 
way. It is your future, and you have to lead 
the way. 

We have done what we could. We passed 
a bill called the Safe and Drug Free Schools 
Act. It gives money to schools all across the 
country to do what they think they need to 
do. Here our program has helped station a 
plainclothed police officer at the school. Ear- 
lier this week, I saw that your State was mov- 
ing to help when Missouri lawmakers agreed 
to a final version of a new school safety law. 
And I applaud the Governor and the legisla- 
ture for doing that. People should be safe 
in school. If there’s any place on Earth young 
people should be safe all day, every day, it 
is when they are in school. Every young per- 
son should be safe. 

All over America schools are asking for 
permission to try different things. I was in 
Long Beach, California, a couple of weeks 
ago—that’s the third biggest school district 
in our biggest State—and they voluntarily de- 
cided to put in school uniforms in their ele- 
mentary and junior high school. They let the 
students pick the uniforms and design them. 
They had a gang problem, and all of a sudden 
they realized that when their kids were in 
their own uniforms, nobody mistook them for 
gang members anymore. People stopped fol- 
lowing them home from school. People 
stopped attacking them on the play yard. 
They were able to restore discipline, reduce 
crime, and increase learning. 

There are all kinds of things that are hap- 
pening all across America. But without ex- 
ception, we find that they are led by people 
in the community and especially by active, 
aggressive youn le who say, “I do not 
want my cali ie ty live a life of danger; 
I want us to be safe and secure.” That’s what 
we need for you to do today. 
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Because dangerous gangs are spreadin 
across America, we are working with Federal 
prosecutors everywhere to try to go after 
gangs that are seriously violent in the same 
way our country went after the mob decades 
ago. We cannot permit the spread of gangs 
to spread guns, to spread drugs, to spread 
violence all across the country to commu- 
nities that don’t have to face that today. We 
are working at that. 

We are working to help parents protect 
their children. Earlier today, before I came 
here, I signed a bill you may have heard 
something about; it’s called Megan’s Law. 
From now on, every State in the country will 
be required by law to tell a community when 
a dangerous sexual predator is in the commu- 
nity. 

So we are working on all this. But let me 
say one more time, the places where crime 
is down are the places where people are 
working with the police, the places where 
young people are taking the lead. I spoke 
at the graduation at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity a few days ago, and I asked for a mil- 
lion more volunteers all across America—50 
in the 20,000 neighborhoods that have com- 
munity police watches now to help bring 
down the crime rate. So I ask you to do that. 

I want your future to be the brightest, best 
future any generation of Americans has ever 
known. I believe it can be. I know what the 
economy will present to those of you who 
have a good education and who are willing 
to work. I know what the incredible diversity 
of America means in a global society where 
any country would give anything to have the 
diverse resources of our various racial and 
ethnic groups, of le educated, commit- 
ted to Sedan, salonsuitiieal to hard work 
and free enterprise. But I know, too, that 
unless we can purge ourselves of crime and 
violence and an and gangs, your future 
will never be what it ought to be. 

So I ask you to stand up, as you have here, 
for the concept of zero tolerance in school; 
stand up for the concept that gangs and drugs 
are wrong; stand up for the = — om 
have to participate in a partnership with the 
police if sag a safe neighborhood, a safe 
street, and a safe school. 

You have shown what you can do here, 
but you mark my words, you will have the 
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best future any generation of Americans has 
ever known if you'll work for it, but only if 
we can make America a safe place again. 

So every one of you—we need your per- 
sonal commitment: No to crime. No to guns. 
No to gangs. No to drugs. Yes to your own 
future. If you do that, your future will be 
the brightest of any generation in American 
history. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in the 
gymnasium. In his remarks, he referred to Jane 
Gephardt, wife of Representative Richard A. Gep- 
hardt; Mayor Terry Williams of Webster Groves, 
MO; superintendent of schools William Gussner; 
band director John Johnson; art teacher Debbie 
Genovese; and Webster Groves High School stu- 
dent Jocelyn Grant. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Austria-United 
States Social Security Agreement 
May 17, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 233(e)(1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1977 (Public Law 95- 
216, 42 U.S.C. 433(e)(1)), I transmit here- 
with the Supplementary Agreement Amend- 
ing the Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Aus- 
tria on Social Security (the “Supplementary 
Agreement”). The Supplementary Agree- 
ment, = at Vienna on October 5, 1995, 
is intended to modify certain provisions of 
the original United States-Austria Social Se- 
curity Agreement, signed July 13, 1990. 

The United States-Austria Social Security 
Agreement is similar in objective to the social 
security agreements with Belgium, Canada, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. Such bilateral 
agreements provide for limited coordination 
between the United States and foreign social 
security systems to eliminate dual social secu- 
rity coverage and taxation, and to help pre- 
vent the loss of benefit protection that can 
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occur when workers divide their careers be- 
tween two countries. 

The Supplementary Agreement, which 
would amend the 1990 Agreement to update 
and clarify several of its provisions, is neces- 
sitated by changes that have occurred in U.S. 
and Austrian law in recent years. Among 
other things, it would introduce a new meth- 
od of computing Austrian benefits under the 
Agreement that will result in higher Austrian 
benefits for certain people who have divided 
their careers between the United States and 
Austria. Another provision in the Supple- 
mentary Agreement will allow U.S. citizens 
hired in Austria by U.S. Foreign Service 
Posts to be covered by the Austrian Social 
Security System rather than the U.S. system. 
The Supplementary Agreement will also 
make a number of minor revisions in the 
Agreement to take account of other changes 
in U.S. and Austrian law that have occurred 
in recent years. 

The United States-Austria Social Security 
Agreement, as amended, would continue to 
contain all provisions mandated by section 
233 and other provisions that I deem appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of section 
233(c)(4). 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a report prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Administration explaining the key 
points of the Supplementary Agreement, 
along with a paragraph-by-paragraph expla- 
nation of the effect of the amendments of 
the Agreement. Annexed to this report is the 
report required by section 233(e)(1) of the 
Social Security Act on the effect of the 
Agreement on income and expenditures of 
the U.S. Social Security program and the 
number of individuals affected by the Agree- 
ment. The Department of State and the So- 
cial Security Administration have _rec- 
ommended the Supplementary Agreement 
and related documents to me. 

I commend the United States-Austria So- 
cial Security Agreement and related docu- 
ments to the Congress. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 17, 1996. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Malaysia-United States 
Extradition Treaty 

May 17, 1996 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Extradition Treaty between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Malaysia, 
and a related exchange of notes signed at 
Kuala Lumpur on August 3, 1995. 

I transmit also for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. As the re- 
port explains, the Treaty will not require fur- 
ther implementing legislation. 

This Treaty will, upon entry into force, en- 
hance cooperation between the law enforce- 
ment communities of both countries. It will 
thereby make a significant contribution to 
international law eliieanens efforts. 

The provisions in this Treaty follow gen- 
erally the form and content of extradition 
treaties recently concluded by the United 
States. Upon entry into force of this Treaty, 
the Extradition Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain signed at London 
December 22, 1931, will cease to have effect, 
with certain exceptions, between the United 
States and Malaysia. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 17, 1996. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Message on the Observance of 
Armed Forces Day 
May 17, 1996 


For forty-seven years, Armed Forces Day 
has been celebrated by the citizens of our 
great nation in recognition of our faith in 
America’s men and women in uniform. This 
year’s theme, “America’s Armed Forces: Pil- 
lars of Freedom,” is a testament to the quiet 
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strength and steadfast resolve with which 
you, the members of the Army, Marine 
Corps, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard, 
uphold the standards of liberty around the 
world. 

Day in and day out, under demanding and 
often perilous circumstances, you put your 
skills, your energy, and your very lives on the 
line in the service of your nation and your 
fellow citizens. Whether advancing peace in 
Bosnia, protecting democracy in Haiti, offer- 
ing humanitarian aid to those in need, or re- 
maining vigilant to the threats of tyrants and 
terrorists, you have set a shinning example 
of service for all Americans, inspiring our 
young people and fulfilling our trust in you. 

As Commander in Chief, I am proud that 
you are the best-trained, best-equipped, and 
best-led fighting force in the world. But we 
cannot rest on this record. On this Armed 
Forces Day, we must rededicate ourselves to 
keeping the U.S. military strong and con- 
fident—sustaining these true pillars that sup- 
port freedom throughout the world. 

I salute you for your courage and dedica- 
tion in serving your country’s cause, wher- 
ever and whenever you are called upon to 
do so, and on behalf of a grateful nation, I 
thank you for what you have done and con- 
tinue to do to keep America strong and free. 

Best wishes for a memorable observance. 


Bill Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks at a Dinner for 
Representative Richard Gephardt in 
St. Louis, Missouri 


May 17, 1996 


Thank you very much. August Busch, 
thank you for that introduction. Thank you 
for your friendship and support. Thank you 
for all you do for this community. 

To Representative Bill Clay and Rep- 
resentative Karen McCarthy, Mayor Free- 
man Bosley, your county executive, Buzz 
Westfall, ladies and gentleman: I am de- 
lighted to be here today. I have been here 
all day. 1 have been to a wonderful wr 
school; I have talked to a lot of wonderful 
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young people. I have been with Congressman 
Gephardt and Mrs. Gephardt as we have 
stormed a bocce ball—or you say bocce here, 
a bocce ball arena, where I think I better 
go back to golf. But I loved playing. 

In my public life I've had an opportunity 
to do a lot of things, but I have never given 
a speech in a domed football stadium before. 
I feel that I'd be better off passing or punting 
or something else. But I still feel like it’s first 
down instead of fourth, so I’m going to try 
to get through the talk. 

I know that St. Louis has done a lot of 
remarkable things in the last few years, in- 
cluding build this magnificent facility and at- 
tract the Rams here. I know you're looking 
forward to celebrating the centennial of the 
World’s Fair and the bicentennial of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. I’m always excited when I 
come here to the heartland, and I want to 
congratulate you for what you have done. 

I feel deeply indebted to the people of 
Missouri for many things, and the people of 
this fine city. But I want to say a special word 
of thanks to those of you who met with my 
wife on her recent trip here. She had a won- 
derful time; she loved the reception. She sold 
a few of her books, and she came back in 
a very good humor. And that’s something I 
was very grateful for. Thank you. 

I'd also like to say a special word of thanks 
to you for keeping Dick Gephardt in the 
United States House of Representatives and 
—s him to help to lead our Democratic 
Party, the Democratic caucus in the House, 
and this country. I told a group of people 
earlier this evening that Dick Gephardt had 
done a lot for this country, and whenever 
I met him he always wanted to talk about 
issues of great national concern, after he has 
twisted my arm for one more TWA route to 
somewhere. 

And believe me, even though I said “some- 
where,” I have the list in my pocket. I know 
exactly what I’m supposed to be lobbying for. 
[Laughter] I had a wonderful time talking 
with Dick this afternoon about the weekends 
he comes home and just goes into neighbor- 
hoods and knocks on doors to talk to his con- 
stituents and ask them what they think. I 
must say that one of the things that I miss 
about public life since becoming President 
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is that I don’t get a chance to do that sort 
of thing so much anymore. 

When I sought this office, some of the peo- 
ple on the other side used to make fun of 
me for being the Governor of a small South- 
ern State. Well, I was, and I’m proud that 
I was. One of the great virtues of that is you 
got to know your people. And they felt they 
could call you by your first name, and th 
felt they could x Ban their real feelings wi 
you. And that’s what helps to make democ- 
racy work. And I hope all of you appreciate 
just how rare it is to see a person who has 
years of national leadership experience like 
Dick Gephardt, but never forgets the folks 
back home and always puts their concerns 
first. That’s what makes American democ 
work, and I am very grateful for him And 
I know that you are, too. 

I want to ask you to take just a few minutes 
tonight not so much to listen to me, but to 
kind of listen to yourself. We’re just 4 years 
away now from a new century, indeed a new 
millennium. We’re going through a period 
of astonishing change in how we work, how 
we communicate with each other, how we 
live, how we relate to the rest of the world. 

At a period like this, when everything is 
changing, the role of your Government in 
Washington, has to change as well. And for 
the last 34% years I’ve been trying to find 
ways to make those changes work for all the 
American people, as August said, in a way 
that creates more opportunity and brings us 
together as a country. 

But tonight I want to ask you to answer 
these questions that I have to ask of myself 
all the time. Because in this country the peo- 
ple are still in the saddle. That’s what a free 
country is. That’s what democracies mean. 
That’s what elections are for. And in order 
to make really good decisions, I think you 
have to know the answer to that question. 
Here this great country is, more than 200 
years old, the longest lasting great democracy 
in human history; standing on the brink not 
only of a new century, but a whole new era 
in the way human beings work and relate to 
each other. What do you want your country 
to look like in that new era? Most of us in 
this room tonight are adults. We have lived 
most of our lives in the 20th century and 
we will leave the 21st century to our children 
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and our grandchildren. What kind of Amer- 
ica do we want to leave for them? Those are 
the great questions before the American peo- 
ple today. 

When I look ahead into this next century 
and I see that the nature of work is changing 
and the nature of American life is changing 
more than any time in a hundred years, since 
the beginning of our own century when we 
moved from being primarily a rural people 
to being more a city people; when we moved 
from most of us making our living on the 
farms to most of us making our living either 
in the factories or around factories. Now 
we're moving from a national economy to a 
global oe indeed, a global society. 
We're moving from an industrial economy to 
one dominated by information and tech- 
nology in every form of human endeavor, in- 
cluding agriculture. I don’t know how many 
farmer friends of mine at home know more 
about computer technology than I do, be- 
cause that’s how they have to make their 
judgments about what to plant and how to 
bring the crop in. 

The great computer genius who is the 
head of Microsoft, Bill Gates, says that the 
transformation in technology we're under- 
going in communications is the greatest in 
500 years; that the digital chip is the most 
significant thing to happen in the way people 
communicate with each other since Guten- 
berg printed the first Bible in Europe 500 
years ago. 

Now, when I think about that, what I think 
is that this is an incredible age of possibilities. 
Most of us have been able to benefit in some 
way or another from this age of possibility; 
otherwise you couldn’t afford to be here for 
Dick tonight. And we owe it to ourselves, 
to our children, our grandchildren, and to 
our country to think about what kind of age 
we want to pass on to our children. 

I have three simple things I want for 
America in the 2lst century. I want every 
child in this country, without regard to their 
race, their religion, their gender, where they 
grow up or how much they start out with 
in life, to have a chance to live out their 
dreams if they’re willing to work for it. I want 
this to be a country that relishes in all of 
its diversity. Today I was in an Italian-Amer- 
ican neighborhood in St. Louis, the Hill. I 
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went to a high school where there were chil- 
dren of many different racial and ethnic 
groups. The other day I was in New Jersey, 
in what used to be primarily a white ethnic 
neighborhood; it’s still primarily that, but 
there were African-American children there, 
there were Hispanic-American children 
there, there were children from the Indian 
subcontinent who are Hindus, there were 
children from the Middle East who are Mus- 
lims. And they were all there in this Amer- 
ican school. 

All over the world people are consumed 
with fighting each other and keeping each 
other down use of their racial, their eth- 
nic, or their religious differences. I have done 
what I could to end those tragedies, from 
Northern Ireland to Bosnia to South Africa 
to the Middle East. But I know that this 
country has always had a legacy of battling 
within its own soul, when we look at our 
brothers and sisters who are different from 
us and ask, do we have more in common, 
or are our differences more important? 

Now, if you look at this global society in 
which we are going to live, the diversity of 
America—all these different kinds of people 
with different languages, different cultures, 
different backgrounds, different experiences, 
different ties to other countries—every coun- 
try in the world Americans have ties to. That 
is a meal ticket to the future if we make up 
our mind we're going into the future to- 
gether, we’re going to be bound aS 
the values we share, not divided by the dif- 
ferences among us. That is my second dream 
for the American people in the 21st century. 

The final thing is, I hope and pray that 
we will not lay down the mantle of leadership 
in the world that is on us now. I know it 
is burdensome. I know many of our fellow 
Americans think that we should not do it. 
But America has to remain the world’s 
strongest force for peace and for freedom, 
for prosperity and for security. I am proud 
of the fact that in the last 3 years there are 
no more nuclear weapons pointed at the chil- 
dren of America for the best time since the 
dawn of the nuclear age. 

But there are still security threats to the 
children of America. There is terrorism. 
There is organized crime. There is drug run- 
ning. There is the proliferation of weapons 
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of destruction, chemical and biological weap- 
ons. There is the threat of global environ- 
mental destruction. And we have to work 
with our neighbors. And we have to try to 
get other great, strong countries to define 
their greatness in the way we try to define 
ours, not by whether we can push people 
around beyond our borders, but by what we 
stand for and what we believe in and what 
we believe free people can do when they 
work together. And this is very important. 
We cannot walk away from that. 

So that’s what I want: opportunity for all, 
a country that is coming together instead of 
being divided, and a country that is leading 
the world to peace, freedom, and prosperity. 
If we do that, our children will live in the 
greatest age of possibility in all human his- 
tory. 

So the question is, what’s that got to do 
with Dick Gephardt? What's that got to do 
with the House of Representatives? What's 
that got to do with the future we all hope 
to share? I can just give you a couple of exam- 

les. 

When I became President the deficit was 
like a lot of problems that a lot of us have 
in our personal lives; we all say we ought 
to do something about it, but we never got 
around to it. It’s kind of like that diet I keep 
meaning to go on. And there was no popular 
way to reduce the deficit and still keep Amer- 
ica’s values intact and fulfill our responsibil- 
ities to education, to investment in tech- 
nology, to the environment, to the elderly, 
to those with disabilities, to people who had 
legitimate needs. 

We couldn't find a perfectly popular way, 
but we did pass a deficit reduction plan. And 
now the deficit in America is less than half 
of what it was 4 years ago. It’s the first time 
the deticit has gone down 4 years in a row 
since Harry Truman was President. And if 
it hadn’t been for Dick Gephardt and the 
Democrats in Congress, it would not have 
happened. And he deserves the credit for it. 

The unemployment rate in Missouri when 
I took office was 6.2 percent. The last time 
I checked it was alee 4, because we got 
the deficit down, interest rates down, and 
growth up again. In this country we have 8 
million more jobs than we had 4 years ago, 
homeownership’s at a 15-year high, we've 
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had an all-time high of new business forma- 
tion—self-made, not inherited, million- 
aires—self-made, it’s a good thing—and an 
all-time high in the sales of American prod- 
ucts around the world. 

People told me when I became President 
we could never work out a fairer trade rela- 
tionship with Japan. We've negotiated 20 
separate agreements. In those areas our ex- 

rts are up 85 percent in 3 years. If it hadn’t 
om for the support I had in the Congress 
demanding not only free trade, but fair 
trade—that would not have happened if it 
hadn’t been for Dick Gephardt and his 
friends in the Congress and what they stood 
for. I appreciate that. America is stronger and 
better because of those efforts. 

Four years ago the Congress had spent 6 
long years bickering about the problem of 
crime, and our country was being gripped 
by a wave of crime. But people were learning 
what to do to bring the crime rate down, and 
a lot of it was pretty old-fashioned: going 
back to community policing, getting the po- 
lice out from behind the desks and the cars 
and on the streets again, in the schools again, 
talking to people again, not only catching 
criminals and closing crack houses, but pre- 
venting crime from occurring. 

And we passed a bill that put 100,000 more 
police on the street, that took a serious posi- 
tion against domestic violence for the first 
time and gave the communities of this coun- 
try the resources to help deal with that. It 
stiffened our abilities to break the serious 
gangs and to deal with the international 
threat of drugs. We passed the Brady bill. 
We passed a ban on 19 kinds of assault weap- 
ons. And a lot of this was very controversial. 

But here’s what has happened. The crime 
rate is down in America for 3 years in a row— 
and this year it will be down for 4 years in 
a row—the murder rate is down, the robbery 
rate is down, all serious categories of crime 
are down. Contrary to what people said who 
fought us in the crime bill, there is not a 
single hunter in Missouri or Arkansas who 
lost a weapon that they used in duck season 
or deer season or hunting anything else in 
the wide world. But I'll tell you who did lose 
weapons: 60,000 le with criminal 
records and bad mental health histories 
couldn’t buy handguns because we passed 
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the Brady bill. And it wouldn’t have ha 
pened if it hadn’t been for Dick Gephardt. 

So it makes a difference. What you do to- 
night in helping Dick Gephardt and his allies 
makes a difference. They've made America 
a more prosperous place. They've made 
America a more secure place. 

We have a lot more to do. We’re working 
in Washington now on a whole range of 
things to strengthen families, to increase eco- 
nomic opportunity, to say to the working peo- 
ple of this country in this global economy 
maybe there won't be quite as much ability 
to say, “I know I'll have this particular job 
for my whole work life,” but at least we owe 
you the right to get a lifetime access to edu- 
cation, lifetime access to affordable health 
care, and lifetime access to a pension you 
can carry around with you if you move from 
job to job or if you lose your job. That’s the 
way we can keep the dynamism of the Amer- 
ican economy, grow the jobs, and help peo- 
a who work still raise stable, strong fami- 
ies. Those are the kinds of challenges we 
have to meet. 

We have to do more to ensure the edu- 
cation of our children, its quality, and its op- 
portunity. We have to do more to protect 
the environment in ways that grow the econ- 
omy. We have got to do more to ensure our 
position in the world. We've got to do more, 
as I told the children today here, to fight 
crime. And to do it we need a different kind 
of Government. 

Let me tell you something you may not 
know. Under legislation that we passed when 
Dick was the majority leader, we have re- 
duced the size of the Federal Government 
by 240,000. It is the smallest it has been since 
Mr. Johnson was President. By the first of 
the year, the Federal Government will be the 
smallest it’s been since John Kennedy was 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We have reduced the size of Federal reg- 
ulations by 16,000 pages. 

But you haven’t heard anything about this, 
probably because we did it in a decent way. 
We did it in a decent way. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the people in that 240,000 had to 
be separated involuntarily from the Federal 
Government; everybody else we got an early 
retirement. We did it by attrition. We gave 
them a generous severance package. We 
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found other jobs for them. We did it in the 
way that we ought to handle transitions. 

So, yes, we’ve got a smaller Federal Gov- 
ernment. But when they had the 500-year 
floods along the Mississippi River in Missouri 
and Iowa and other places, nobody wanted 
a weak Federal Government, they wanted a 
strong Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to come in here and help to rebuild 
Missouri and help to rebuild all the other 
places that were devastated. 

With most of the new jobs being created 
in small business, nobody wants a weak Small 
Business Administration. So we cut the budg- 
et by 25 percent, but we doubled the loan 
volume of the Small Business Administration. 
I am proud of that. That’s the kind of Gov- 
ernment we need. You're getting more for 
less, helping America to grow stronger. 

We rewrote the student loan laws of Amer- 
ica so that young people who want to go to 
college and are afraid they can’t afford it can 
now get student loans at lower cost on better 
repayment terms. And if they get out of col- 
lege and they want to do something that 
serves the rest of us but doesn’t earn them 
a lot of money, if they want to teach school 
or be nurses or work as law enforcement offi- 
cers, they can now pay those loans back as 
a percentage of their income, so that no child 
should ever not go to college or drop out 
of college because they are afraid they can 
never pay their loans back. That is a change 
that we made thanks to Dick Gephardt, and 
it made a difference in the United States of 
America. 

So I ask you to think about these things. 
There is so much more to do. I honestly be- 
lieve that even in this year, we've still got 
a chance to pass the right sort of balanced 
budget; to pass a good welfare reform plan; 
to pass the Kennedy-Kassebaum bill that will 
say to people, if you lose your job or someone 
in your family gets sick, you can still keep 
your health insurance. I believe we can do 
these things. I sure hope we'll get a chance 
to pass an increase in the minimum wage, 
so it doesn’t fall to a 40-year low. 

But the main thing I want you to keep 
in mind is the big picture. If you want more 
opportunity for people who show responsibil- 
ity, if you want us to come together around 
our shared values instead of being divided 
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in the old ways, if you want your country to 
lead the world, then we need a Government 
that is smaller and less bureaucratic, yes, but 
one that is still strong enough and committed 
to a central not giving things to people 
but giving them a chance to make the most 
of their own lives, as citizens, as workers, as 
members of families, as members of commu- 
nities, as citizens of this great country. That’s 
what we need. And that’s what we're working 
on. And that’s what's at stake. 

So when you go home tonight, think about 
that. Yes, I have worked hard for the econ- 
omy because I think people need to have a 
chance to make a decent living and because 
I think that when people work hard they 
ought to believe they can do a little better 
every year. But this is about much more than 
economics. As I have said many times, if 
we're fortunate enough, any of us, to know 
in advance as a gift from God when the last 
time we ever put our head on the pillow is, 
before we oul our life on this Earth, I'll bet 
you anything we won't be thinking about fi- 
nances. We'll be thinking about what we real- 


y loved—our families, our friends, our chil- 
ren—what we cared about, what we did that 
made us proud. I want this to be a country 
where everybody can feel those things are 
within their grasp. That’s what I want. And 
we can achieve it. But in our system, the 
President doesn’t do that alone. In our sys- 


tem, it requires people in the United States 
Congress who share a vision and share a 
strategy for achieving it. 

And I can tell you that I have worked with 
Dick Gephardt oe years now, and what you 
see is what you get. We spent 50 hours to- 
gether in budget negotiations in the quiet of 
the Oval Office with the Seeatiien tain 
of Congress. He never raised his voice. He 
never lost his temper. He never did anythin 
that you wouldn’t have been very proud of 
But he was always, always sticking up for the 
idea that we had to balance the Bud et, but 
we had to do it in a way that all grow 
the economy, enhance opportunity, bring 
this country together, and leave us all strong- 
er. You would have been proud of that. There 
was never a reporter, never a camera, never 
anything public about it. But his quiet, deter- 
mined strength impressed me more even 


than I had been in the past. 
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So you think about that when you go home 
tonight. I hope you'll be proud you came 
here. I hope you'll think your investment was 
worth it. And I hope, for the rest of this year, 
for the rest of this decade, which is the rest 
of this century, you'll be asking this question 
of yourself and answering it, because Amer- 
ica, in all probability, will wind up — 
like your vision of it, especially if you wor 
to realize it. 

Thank you, God bless you, and goodnight. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:25 p.m. in the 
Trans World Dome. In his remarks, he referred 
to August Busch IV, chairman of the board, An- 
heuser-Busch Co. This item was not received in 
time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 18, 1996 


Good morning. Four years ago, I chal- 
lenged America to end welfare as we know 
it, to require work, promote responsible 
parenting, shift the system from dependence 
to independence. Just a few days her I took 
office, I met with the Nation’s 50 Governors, 
and I urged every one of them to send me 
a welfare reform plan that would help to 
meet that challenge. In return, I pledged to 
waive outmoded or counterproductive Fed- 
eral rules that get in the way of reform. 

Most of the Governors took me up on that 
deal. So in the last 3 years my administration 
has granted 38 States welfare reform waivers, 
clearing away Federal rules and regulations 
to permit States to build effective welfare re- 
forms of their own. The State-based reform 
we've encouraged has brought work and re- 
sponsibility back to the lives of 75 percent 
of the Americans on welfare. 

We're doing a lot more than signing waiv- 
ers. We've also pressed ahead on fundamen- 
tal reforms to make the welfare system re- 
flect the basic values that have stood up so 
well for so long, that if you bring a child into 
this world, you must take responsibility for 
that child; that Government will not sub- 
sidize irresponsible or reckless behavior; that 
welfare is a second chance, not a way of life. 

That’s why I signed a Presidential order 
to require Federal emp to pay child 
support and increased Federal efforts to en- 
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force child support orders across State lines. 
I toughened sanctions on welfare and food 
stamp recipients who refuse to work. I took 
action earlier this month to require teen 
mothers to stay in school and sign personal 
oo contracts if they are to receive 
welfare benefits. That’s also why I sent Con- 
gress a sweeping welfare reform plan that 
would do all this and more. 

Our hard work is paying off. America is 
in the midst of what the New York Times 
has called “a quiet revolution” in welfare re- 
form under our administration. The number 
of Americans on welfare has dropped by 1.3 
million since I took office in January 1993. 
Food stamp rolls are down by even more, 
and so are teen pregnancy rates. What num- 
bers are up? Well, child support collections 
have ge 40 percent, ihe number of 
people who are required to work as a condi- 
tion for receiving welfare is also way up. 

Today I’m pleased to report that two 
States, Wisconsin and Maryland, are adding 
momentum to this quiet revolution. Last 
week, Wisconsin submitted to me for ap- 
same the outlines of a sweeping welfare re- 
orm plan, one of the boldest yet attempted 
in America, and I’m encouraged by what I’ve 
seen so far. 

Under the Wisconsin plan, ple on wel- 
fare who can work must work immediately. 
The State will see to it that the work is there, 
in private sector jobs that can be subsidized 
if necessary or in community service jobs if 
there are no private jobs available. The State 
says it will also see to it that families have 
health care and child care, so that parents 
can - to work without worrying about what 
will happen to their children. But then they 
must go to work, or they won’t get paid. If 
they do work, of course, they'll have the dig- 
nity of earning a paycheck, not a welfare 
check. The plan would send a clear message 
to teen parents as well. If you’re a minor with 
a baby, you'll receive benefits only if you stay 
in school, live at home, and turn your life 
around. 

All in all, Wisconsin has the makings of 
a solid, bold welfare reform plan. We should 
get it done. I pledge that my administration 
will work with Wisconsin to make an effec- 
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tive transition to a new vision of welfare 
based on work, that protects children and 
does right by working people and their fami- 
lies. 

Maryland also has come up with its own 
innovative welfare reform plan. It cracks 
down on welfare fraud, comes down hard on 
parents who turn their backs on child sup- 
port, and helps working parents with child 
care so they won't be driven onto welfare 
in the first place. 

The reforms in Wisconsin, Maryland, and 
other States are very encouraging for two 
reasons: First, they give us hope that we can 
break the vicious cycle of welfare depend- 
ency; and second, because they make it clear 
that there is now a widespread national con- 
sensus shared by people without regard to 
their political party on what welfare reform 
should look like. It should be pro-work, pro- 
family, pro-independence, responsible. Wel- 
fare should be a second chance, not a way 
of life. 

So the States can keep on sending me 
strong welfare reform proposals, and I'll keep 
on signing them. I'll keep doing everything 
I can as President to reform welfare State 
by State, if that’s what it takes. 

But there’s a faster way to bring this wel- 
fare reform to the entire Nation. There are 
bipartisan welfare reform plans sitting in the 
House and the Senate right now that do what 
the American people agree welfare reform 
must do: They require welfare recipients to 
work; they limit the time people can stay on 
welfare; they toughen child support enforce- 
ment; and they protect our children. 

So I say to Congress: Send me a bill that 
honors these fundamental principles. I'll sign 
it right away. Let’s get the job done. Let's 
do it now. Let’s bring welfare reform to all 
50 States. Then we'll move on to the other 
challenges we face as we stand at the dawn 
of a new century. 

Thanks for listening. 


NorE: The address was recorded at 3:40 p.m. on 
May 17 at the Italia America Bocce Club in St. 
Louis for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 18. 
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Remarks to the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council 


May 20, 1996 


Thank you very much. Mr. Tooker, Mr. 
Fynmore, Mr. Lees, members of the admin- 
istration, my fellow Americans, and our 
guests from all around the world. Welcome 
to Washington and welcome to Constitution 
Hall. 

For nearly three decades the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council has stood on the cutting 
edge of trade, investment, and opportunity. 
Today, with 19 member nations from Mexico 
to Malaysia, you’re an integral part of this 
vibrant Asia-Pacific community. I am espe- 
cially grateful for your active support of 
APEC. 

Today I am pleased to announce the ap- 
pointment of three talented Americans to the 
new APEC Business Advisory Council: Frank 
Shrontz, Susan Corrales-Diaz, and Robert 
Denham. I also want to say a very special 
thank you to Les McCraw of the Fluor Cor- 
poration for his tremendous contribution to 
APEC’s Pacific Business Forum over the last 
2 years. 

The world has changed a lot since 1967, 
when PBEC was founded. Superpower con- 
frontation has given way to growing coopera- 
tion. Freedom and democracy are on the 
march. Modern telecommunications have 
collapsed the distances between us. The new 
global economy is transforming the way we 
work and live, bringing ames, Ma opportu- 
nities for all our peoples. So many of these 
opportunities and some of our most signifi- 
cant challenges lie in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Today half the people on our planet live 
in Asia. China alone is growing by the size 
of Canada every 2 years. Asia contains four 
of the seven largest militaries in the world, 
and two of its most dangerous flashpoints: 
the world’s most heavily fortified border be- 
tween North and South Korea, and the re- 
gional conflict in South Asia where India and 
Pakistan, two of America’s friends, live on 
the edge of conflict or reconciliation. At the 
same time, the economies of East Asia have 
become the world’s fastest growing, produc- 
ing fully one-quarter of our planet’s goods 
and services. 
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America has vital strategic and economic 
interests that affect the lives of each and 
every American citizen. We must remain an 
Asia-Pacific power. Disengagement from 
Asia, a region where we have fought three 
wars in this century, is simply not an option. 
It could spark a dangerous and destabilizing 
arms race that would profoundly alter the 
strategic landscape. It would weaken our 
power to deter states like North Korea that 
still can threaten the peace, and to take on 
problems, including global terrorism, orga- 
nized crime, environmental threats, and drug 
trafficking in a region that produces 62 per- 
cent of the world’s heroin. 

Our leadership in Asia, therefore, is crucial 
to the security of our own people and to the 
future of the globe. It is also important to 
our future prosperity. The Asia-Pacific region 
is the largest consumer market in the world, 
accounting already for more than half of our 
trade and supporting millions of American 
jobs. By the year 2000 auto sales in Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, and Thailand could equal 
our car sales to Canada and Mexico. Over 
the next 10 years, Asian nations will invest 
more than $1 trillion in infrastructure 
projects alone. We can help to shape a re- 
gion’s open economic development, but if we 
sit on the sidelines we could watch our own 
prosperity decline. 

When I took office, I had a vision of a 
Asia-Pacific community built on shared ef- 
forts, shared benefits, and shared destiny, a 
genuine partnership for greater security, 
freedom, and prosperity. Given all the cur- 
rents of change in the region, I knew then 
and I know now the road will not be always 
even and smooth. But the strategy is sound, 
and we have moved forward steadily and 
surely toward our goal. 

With both security and economic interests 
so deeply at stake, we have pursued from 
the outset an integrated policy, pursuing both 
fronts together, advancing on both fronts to- 
gether. Though the end of the cold war has 
lessened great power conflict in Asia and in 
Europe, in Asia, just as in Europe, a host 
of security challenges persist, from rising na- 
tionalism to nuclear proliferation, to drug 
trafficking, organized crime, and other prob- 
lems. 
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To meet these tests in Europe we are 
adapting and expanding NATO, emphasizing 
the Partnership For Peace, including a new 
and more constructive relationship with Rus- 
sia which is, or course, both a European and 
a Pacific nation and, therefore, must be a 
partner in making a stable and prosperous 
Asia Pacific future as well. 

Asia has not evolved with similar unifying 
institutions, like NATO, so we are working 
with Asia to build new security structures, 
flexible enough to adapt to new threats, dura- 
ble enough to defeat them. Each arrange- 
ment is like an overlapping plate of security 
armor, working individually and together to 
protect our interests and reinforce peace. 

Our security strategy has four fundamental 
priorities: a continued American military 
commitment to the region, support for 
stronger security cooperation among Asian 
nations, leadership to combat the most seri- 
ous threats, and support for democracy 
throughout the region. To pursue that strat- 
egy, we have updated and strengthened our 
formal alliances with Japan, Korea, the Phil- 


ippines, Australia, and Thailand. We have re- 
Hirmed our commitment to keep 100,000 
troops in the region. 

Just a few weeks ago, we renewed our se- 
curity alliance with Japan and moved to re- 
duce the tensions related to our meres on 


Okinawa. Today, that security relationship is 
stronger than ever. We have reached a series 
of security access agreements, magnifying 
the impact and deterrent effect of our for- 
ward deployed force. We have supported the 
ASEAN nations in building a new security 
dialog ! in a region long fractured by distrust. 
We have launched new security initiatives 
such as the four-party talks President Kim 
and I proposed in an effort to bring a perma- 
nent peace to the Korean Peninsula. 

With our South Korean allies, we stopped 
the North Korean nuclear threat that had 
been brewing since 1985 when North Korea 
began to build a plutonium production reac- 
tor. Through firmness and steadiness, we 
gained an agreement that has already halted 
and eventually will dismantle North Korea’s 
nuclear weapons program. Today, a freeze 
is in place under strict international super- 


1 White House correction. 
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vision. And last month, we began the canning 
of North Korea’s spent fuel. One of the great- 
est potential threats to peace is, therefore, 
being diffused with American leadership. 

We are meeting today’s missile threat to 
the region by building advanced ballistic mis- 
sile defense systems to protect our troops and 
our allies. We have deployed upgraded Pa- 
triot missiles to South Korea. We are upgrad- 
ing the 21 battalions of Patriot systems in 
Japan and jointly examining future require- 
ments with the Japanese government. We re- 
cently reached an agreement with Taiwan 
that will provide them with a theater missile 
defense capability. And we are developing 
even more advanced systems for deployment 
in the next few years, such as the Navy Lower 
Tier, THAAD, and Navy Upper Tier pro- 
grams. The latter two address longer-range 
missile threats. 

When China expanded its military exer- 
cises in the Taiwan Strait, we made clear that 
any use of force against Taiwan would have 
grave consequences. The two carrier battle 
groups we sent to the area helped to defuse 
a dangerous situation and demonstrated to 
our allies our commitment to stability and 
peace in the region. In the long run we also 
strengthen security by deepening the roots 
of democracy in Asia. 

Democratic nations, after all, are more 
likely to seek ways to settle conflicts peace- 
fully, to join with us to conquer common 
threats, to respect the rights of their own 
people. Democracy and human rights are, I 
believe, universal human aspirations. We 
have only to look at South Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, and Taiwan, the Cambodians who 
turned from bullets to ballots to build a 
democratic future, Burma’s Aung San Suu 
Kyi, and other courageous leaders in the 
area. 

We will continue to support our shared 
ideals in Asia, as elsewhere, encouraging re- 
form, shining the spotlight on abuse, speak- 
ing out for those whose voices are silenced. 
Reinforcing the security pillar of America’s 
relationships in Asia also advances American 
economic interests. Security and _ stability 
unleash resources for human progress, saving 
for the future, investing in education and en- 
terprise, expanding trade, drawing the region 
closer together, and making the case for 
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peace stronger and stronger. As with our se- 
curity strategy, our economic strategy in Asia 
emp all the tools available—multilateral, 
regional, and bilateral—to open markets and 
thereby create more opportunities and jobs 
for Americans. 

Soon after I became President, as all of 
you know, I called for the first ever summit 
meeting of Asian-Pacific leaders. At that his- 
toric meeting in Washington State, leaders 
from China to Indonesia to Brunei embraced 
a common vision of an Asia-Pacific commu- 
nity of shared strength, prosperity, and 
peace. One year later in Indonesia, we made 
a landmark commitment to achieve free 
trade and investment in the region by the 
year 2020. And last year in Japan, APEC 
adopted an action plan to get there. 

Next November in Manila, I am confident 
we will take steps toward concrete measures 
to lower trade and investment barriers. With 
APEC, NAFTA, our efforts in this hemi- 
sphere and the World Trade Organization, 
the United States is working to lead the con- 
struction of a new global trading system, a 
world of expanding markets and fairer rules 
in which America can thrive and people all 
over the world can have a chance to live out 
their destinies and dreams as well. 

Country to country, we are restoring 
health and balance to our economic relations 
through firm negotiations and tough action 
where necessary, to open markets for our 
goods and services, today the most competi- 
tive in the world. In the past 3 years, our 
own exports have boomed. They're up over 
35 percent to an all-time high, creating a mil- 
lion new jobs that consistently pay more than 
jobs that are not related to exports. I’m proud 
to say that once again our Nation is the num- 
ber one exporting country in the world. You 
can see the results of our strategy in the 

rogress we have made in working with our 
riends in Japan. Today we are selling more 
goods to Japan than ever before. Our bilat- 
eral trade deficit in the first quarter was 
down 25 percent from last year. Since 1993, 
our two nations have signed 21 trade agree- 
ments, focusing on sectors where America’s 
competitiveness is strongest. Our exports in 
those 21 areas are up 85 percent, three times 
faster than the rest of our export growth in 


Japan. 
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In Tokyo today a consumer can drive to 
work in a Chrysler jeep, talk with a friend 
on a Motorola telephone, snack on an apple 
from Washington State, and have American 
rice for dinner. Of course, a Japanese speaker 
could say the same thing about an American 
using all Japanese products, but it’s nice now 
that both of us can tell that story. Of course, 
our work is not done. We must achieve fur- 
ther progress. But we are making a real dif- 
ference for American exports and sone 

Finally, let me turn to our relations with 
China, for they will shape all of our futures 
profoundly. How China defines itself and its 
greatness as a nation in the future and how 
our relationship with China evolves will have 
as great an im on the lives of our own 
people and, indeed, on global peace and se- 
curity, as that of any other relationship we 
have. 

China is Asia’s only declared nuclear weap- 
ons State, with the world’s largest standin 
army. In less than two decades it may well 
be the world’s largest economy. Its economic 
growth is bringing broader changes as steps 
toward freer enterprise fuel the hunger be 
a more free society. But the evolution under- 
way in China is far from clearcut or com- 
plete. It is deep and profound, and today, 
China stands at a critical crossroads. Will it 
choose the course of openness and integra- 
tion, or veer toward isolation and national- 
ism? Will it be a force for stability, or a force 
for disruption in the world? Our interests are 
directly at stake in promoting a secure, sta- 
ble, open, and prosperous China, a China 
that embraces international non-prolifera- 
tion, and trade rules, cooperates in regional 
and global security initiatives, and evolves to- 
ward greater respect for the basic rights of 
its own citizens. 

Our engagement policy means using the 
best tools we have, incentives and disincen- 
tives alike, to advance core American inter- 
ests. Engagement does not mean closing our 
eyes to the policies in China we oppose. We 
have serious and continuing concerns in 
areas like human rights, non-proliferation, 
and trade. When we disagree with China, we 
will continue to defend our interests and to 
assert our values. But by engaging China, we 
have achieved important benefits for our 
people and the rest of the world. 
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We worked closely with China to extend 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty and to 
freeze North Korea’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. We welcome China’s constructive po- 
sition regarding the proposed four-party talks 
for on the Korean Peninsula. We are 
tlie with China to conclude and to sign 
a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty by 
September. And we are cooperating to com- 
bat threats like drug trafficking, alien smug- 
gling and, increasingly, environmental decay. 

Last week we reached an important under- 
standing with China on nuclear exports. For 
the first time, China explicitly and publicly 
committed not to provide assistance to 
unsafeguarded nuclear programs in any 
country. China also ar to hold consulta- 
tions on export control policies and practices. 
We continue to have concerns about China’s 
nuclear exports. This agreement provides a 
framework to help deal with those concerns. 

Our economic engagement with China has 
also achieved real results. China’s elimination 
of more than 1,000 quotas and licensing re- 

uirements has helped to fuel to rise of more 

an 200 percent in United States exports of 
telecommunications equipment since 1992. 
China has become our fastest growing export 
market, with exports up nearly 30 percent 
in 1995 alone. 

Much remains to be done. Our bilateral 
trade deficit with China is too high, and Chi- 
na’s trade barriers must come down. But the 
best way to address our trade problems is 
continue to work to open China’s boomin 
market by negotiating and enforcing gi 
trade agreements. That is why we will use 
the full weight of our law to ensure that 
China meets its obligations to protect intel- 
lectual property. That is why we are insisting 
that China meet the same standard of open- 
ness = to other countries seeking to 
enter the WITO—no more, no less. And that 
is why I have decided to extend uncondi- 
tional most favored nation trade status to 
China. 

Revoking MFN and, in effect, severing our 
economic ties to China, would drive a cer 
into a period of mutual isolation and recrimi- 
nation that would harm America’s interests, 
not advance them. Rather than strengthening 
China’s respect for human rights, it would 
lessen our contact with the Chinese people. 
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Rather than limiting the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction, it would limit the pros- 
pect for future cooperation in this area. Rath- 
er than bringing stability to the region, it 
would increase instability, as the leaders of 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and all the nations of 
the region have stated repeatedly. Rather 
than bolstering our economic interests, it 
would cede one of the fastest-growing mar- 
kets to our competitors. 

MFN renewal is not a referendum on all 
China’s policies. It is a vote for America’s 
interests. I will work with Congress in the 
weeks ahead to secure MFN renewal and to 
continue to advance our goal of a secure, sta- 
ble, open, and prosperous China. This is a 
long-term endeavor, and we must be steady 
and firm. 

Where we differ with China—and we will 
have our differences—we will continue to 
defend our interests. We will keep faith with 
those who stand for greater freedom and plu- 
ralism in China, as we did last month in co- 
sponsoring a U.N. resolution condemning 
China’s human rights practices. We will ac- 
tively enforce U.S. laws on unfair trade prac- 
tices and nonproliferation. We will stand firm 
for a nce resolution of the Taiwan issue 
within the context of the one China policy, 
which has benefited the United States, 
China, and Taiwan for nearly two decades. 
But we cannot walk backward into the future. 
We must not seek to isolate ourselves from 
China. We will engage with China, without 
illusion, to advance our interests in a more 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Asia is in the midst of an historic trans- 
formation, one America helped to inspire and 
one we cannot afford to ignore. I have spoken 
today about challenge and change, but I 
pledge to you as President of the United 
States that one thing remains unchanging, 
and that is America’s commitment to lead 
with strength, steadiness, and good judg- 
ment. 

Working together with groups like yours 
and others, our nations can rise to the chal- 
lenges of this time, reinforcing our strength 
and prosperity into the 21st century. We can 
build an Asia-Pacific region where fair and 
vigorous economic competition is a source 
of opportunity, where nations work as part- 
ners to protect our common security, where 
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emerging economic freedoms are bolstered 
by greater political freedoms, where human 
rights are protected and diversity is re- 
spected. 

We can build a Pacific future as great as 
the ocean that links our shores. Let us pray 
that we have the wisdom, the courage, and 
the firmness to do that. 

I thank you for your dedication to that 
goal. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:12 a.m. in Con- 
stitution Hall. In his remarks, he referred to Gary 
Tooker, vice chairman, Russell Fynmore, chair- 
man, and Robert Lees, secretary-general, Pacific 
Basin Economic Council International; and Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi, Burmese opposition leader and 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate. 


Remarks on Signing the Ryan White 
CARE Act Amendments of 1996 
May 20, 1996 


Good morning. Senator Kassebaum, Sen- 


ator Hatch, Senator Frist, Congressmen 
Waxman and Pelosi and Gunderson—Con- 


gresswoman Pelosi. [Laughter] And of 
course, the people who came in with me, our 
AIDS policy director, Patsy Fleming, and 
Jeanne White, who deserves a lot of credit 
for this day. I am pleased to be here to sign 
legislation to continue the Ryan White 
CARE Act for the next 5 years. 

I also want to thank Secretary Shalala, who 
is in Geneva, and Senator Kennedy, who 
couldn’t be with us today but who has been 
a real leader on this issue. I want to thank 
all of you representing dozens of organiza- 
tions in this room who are on the front lines 
of this struggle, and also those whom you 
represent all across America who could not 
be here in the room today, but who have 
done their part as well. 

And let me once again say a special thanks 
to Jeanne White for standing here today. 
Your fine son became a hero to many of us. 
He was a brave young man who taught Amer- 
ica the truth about AIDS. He helped people 
all over the world to understand that people 
with AIDS deserve not only the best medical 
care, but also our compassion and our love. 
And we're eternally grateful for that. 
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It’s hard to believe, but AIDS has now 
been with us for nearly two decades. In that 
time, more than half a million Americans 
have been diagnosed; more than 300,000 of 
our fellow citizens have died. AIDS has taken 
too many friends and relatives and loved ones 
from every one of us in this room. It has 
shaken the faith of many, but it has inspired 
a remarkable community spirit, as evidenced 
by your presence here today. 

We are not powerless in the face of this 
challenge; look how far we’ve come. At one 
time AIDS was thought of as inevitably the 
end of life, the death of hope. But today, 
through the twin miracles of science and 
spirit, we’re making great progress. People 
are living longer; infection rates are ping 
down among a number of previously high- 
risk groups; there is hope for a cure. 

We know that AIDS affects all Americans. 
Every person with HIV or AIDS is someone’s 
son or daughter, brother or sister, parent or 
grandparent. We cannot allow discrimination 
of any kind to blind us to what we must do. 

The Ryan White CARE Act has been a 
big part of America’s progress. Since it be- 
came law in 1990, this bill has helped hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to get the care 
they need in clinics and doctors’ offices. It’s 
kept people out of hospitals so they could 
be cared for at home, surrounded by families 
and loved ones. It’s paid for the growing as- 
sortment of promising drugs that are helping 
so many people with AIDS to live longer and 
healthier lives. I’m proud that the FDA has 
speeded up approval of these new drugs. 

I’m also very pleased that funding for this 
program has more than doubled in the last 
3% years. And that’s very important, because 
as all of you in this room know, it fills the 
gaps in the Medicaid program; halt the peo- 
ple who are infected get their care through 
the Ryan White CARE Act and, of course, 
90 percent of the children do. 

As I sign the legislation, I also want to note 
that today, the Department of Health and 
Human Services has awarded $350 million 
in funds authorized under this bill in all 50 
States and now in 49 U.S. cities, up from 
23 just 3 years ago. We're also making avail- 
able another $52 million to help more people 
with AIDS get the drugs they need. And this 
legislation will help States to capitalize on a 
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recent medical breakthrough: We now know 
that with voluntary testing and the use of 
AZT, we can prevent HIV transmission from 
a pregnant mother to her child. In the last 
year alone, there has been a 10 percent re- 
duction in the number of infected children. 
It is estimated that we can actually end this 
tragic form of transmission by the end of this 
century, just 4 years away. It is our job to 
make that happen. 

But even as we celebrate our progress, we 
shouldn’t forget that the fight is not over. 
We have to do more to stop the rising tide 
of infection among women, communities of 
color, and young people, especially young gay 
men. Until there is a cure, we cannot and 
must not rest. 

In his autobiography, Ryan White de- 
scribes himself as “just another kid from Ko- 
komo.” We know he was much more than 
that. He taught a nation to care instead of 
hate, to embrace people living with AIDS as 
a part of our American family, to extend al- 
ways the hand of hope. There are others in 
this room who had children that are a lot 
like him. I thank all of you, and I thank all 
of you who have fought this battle for so long. 

This legislation offers hope for another 5 
years. Let us all pray that no President will 
ever have to sign another bill because, by 
then, we will have found a cure for AIDS 
and a vaccine to protect every American. 

Let me again thank the Members of Con- 
gress who are here and note that this bill 
passed by a voice vote in the Senate and with 
only 4 dissenting votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I believe 414 for. So that’s a 
great tribute to the Members of Congress 
in both parties who spoke out in favor of this. 
And I thank those who are here, and Senator 
Kennedy especially, for what they have all 
done. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. S. 641, ap- 
proved May 20, was assigned Public Law No. 104— 
146. 


Statement on Signing the Ryan 
White CARE Act Amendments of 
1996 


May 20, 1996 


Today I have signed into law S. 641, the 
“Ryan White CARE Act Amendments of 
1996.” This bill reflects our Nation’s continu- 
ing commitment to care for people living 
with HIV and AIDS, as well as our efforts 
to extend the quality and length of their lives. 
The reauthorization of this vital program by 
overwhelming bipartisan majorities in the 
Congress sends a clear message that this 
country continues to care about the thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens affected by the 
AIDS epidemic. Under my Administration, 
funding for the Ryan White CARE Act grants 
has more than doubled since fiscal year 1993. 

This bill would authorize appropriations 
during fiscal years 1996-2000 for grants that 
fund medical and support services to people 
with HIV and AIDS across the Nation. 
Under S. 641, the Ryan White CARE pro- 
grams will continue partnerships between 
the Federal Government, the States, many 
cities, community organizations and clinics, 
and a broad array of health care providers. 
With its emphasis on locally determined, out- 
— community-based care, we will re- 
ieve the fiscal burden caused by utilizing in- 
mal Sm and expensive inpatient care in 
public hospitals. 

Six short years ago when the Ryan White 
CARE Act of 1990 was first enacted, a cumu- 
lative total of over 161,000 cases of AIDS 
had been reported to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) and over 
100,000 Americans had died of the disease. 
As of March 1996, over 530,000 cases have 
been reported, and there have been more 
than 320,000 American deaths. AIDS is the 
leading cause of death for all Americans aged 
25 to 44. It is estimated that between 600,000 
and 900,000 Americans are now living with 
HIV disease, and CDC estimates that ap- 
proximately 40,000 Americans become in- 
fected every year. 

Prior to the Ryan White CARE Act, there 
were many communities where the health 
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care infrastructure was coilapsing under the 
sudden and intense burden posed by the 
AIDS epidemic. Many individuals with HIV 
disease were not receiving needed health 
care and support services. States, cities, and 
individual service providers were struggling 
to provide care for the growing numbers of 
people with HIV disease who increasingly 
came from disenfranchised groups, with little 
or no income, and no health insurance or 
other sources of support to pay for needed 
care. 

Today more than 300,000 people receive 
services under the various programs sup- 
ported by the Ryan White CARE Act. These 
services range from direct provision of out- 
patient primary care to supportive services 
that permit people with HIV and AIDS to 
continue living productive, independent 
lives. Since the original enactment of the 
Ryan White CARE Act 6 years ago, the num- 
ber of cities eligible for special assistance has 
grown from 16 to 49, reflecting the growth 
in the number of people needing services. 

Despite this harsh reality, the investment 
in research to find a treatment and cure for 
HIV disease is making progress. The rapid 
approval of a new class of anti-HIV therapies 
offers new hope that this virus can be held 
in check for extended periods of time. As 
soon as we learned of the benefits of these 
new therapies, I proposed—and the Con- 
gress then passed—a $52 million Budget 
Amendment for fiscal year 1996 so people 
with HIV could purchase these and other 
medications. We have also learned that by 
administering the drug AZT, we can reduce 
the transmission of HIV infection from moth- 
ers to infants by approximately two-thirds. 

The Ryan White CARE Act provides the 
mechanisms and the resources to translate 
these and other research advances into prac- 
tice by providing access to state of the art 
health care for thousands of Americans living 
with HIV and AIDS. The AIDS Drug Assist- 
ance Program, funded under Title II of the 
Ryan White CARE Act, will help make life- 
saving and life-extending treatments avail- 
able to people who could not otherwise af- 
ford them. The implementation of the vol- 
untary prenatal counseling and testing guide- 
lines through Ryan White funded programs 
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should dramatically reduce transmission of 
HIV infection to unborn babies. 

There is a long way to go toward finding 
a cure or a vaccine for HIV and AIDS. Until 
then, the Ryan White CARE Act programs 
will continue to help people with HIV dis- 
ease get the care-related services they need. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 20, 1996. 


Note: S. 641, approved May 20, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-146. 


Proclamation 6899—World Trade 
Week, 1996 
May 20, 1996 


By the President of the United States 


America 
A Proclamation 
International commerce is vital to domes- 


tic economic growth—perhaps more so now 
than at any mt as time in recent U.S. history. 
Our Nation’s pros - depends in large part 
on our ability to develop and produce high- 
quality products, identify and open markets, 
and promote American goods and services 
across the globe. The U.S. jobs supported by 
exports are increasingly important, paying an 
average of 13 percent more than other posi- 
tions and accounting for nearly one out of 
ten American workers and one in five of 
those in the manufacturing sector. The 
theme of this year’s World Trade Week, 
“Winning with Exports,” is an invitation and 
a challenge to U.S. firms to reap the benefits 
of doing business abroad. 

My Administration has developed a Na- 
tional Export Strategy that places special em- 
phasis on helping small- and medium-sized 
companies seize trade opportunities. As part 
of this plan, we have created a country-wide 
pr of U.S. Export Assistance Centers 
to provide information and capital to busi- 
nesses seeking to expand. The results speak 
for themselves; in 1995, actions taken by 
Centers like those in Chicago and Baltimore 
dramatically increased the number of U.S. 
firms entering new markets and boosting ex- 
port sales. 
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Trade is also a means of fostering under- 
standing and stability around the world, help- 
ing our Nation to build partnerships founded 
on mutual prosperity. American commerce 
and investments are strengthening new de- 
mocracies whose viability depends on eco- 
nomic growth and raised standards of living. 
From South Africa, to Central Europe, the 
Baltic States, Russia, Ukraine, and the Newly 
Independent States, exporting is allowing our 
country to play a pivotal role in settling and 
solidifying crucial foreign markets. Trade is 
also essential to troubled regions such as the 
Middle East, Northern Ireland, and Bosnia, 
where job creation and economic improve- 
ments play an important role in efforts to 
achieve peac . 

As we observe World Trade Week, 1996, 
let us strive to give our Nation’s exporters 
every opportunity to sell products freely and 
fairly and help our companies to meet the 
challenge of exploring markets abroad. Their 
efforts to maintain efficient, high-quality pro- 
duction and to promote American goods and 
services to an international clientele will lead 
to a stronger economy and a brighter future 
for us all. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby prociaim May 19 through 
May 25, 1996, as World Trade Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this week with ceremonies, activities, 
and programs that celebrate the potential of 
international trade. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:58 a.m., May 21, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 22. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Deployment of U.S. 
Forces in Liberia 

May 20, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On April 11, 1996, I reported that U.S. 
military forces equipped for combat had en- 
tered Monrovia, Liberia, for the purpose of 
evacuating American citizens and certain 
third-country nationals from that strife-torn 
city. This letter is provided, consistent with 
the War Powers Resolution, to update the 
Congress on the continued deployment of 
U.S. forces, including the response by those 
forces to several isolated attacks on the 
American Embassy complex on April 30, 
1996, and May 6, 1996. 

As of this date, U.S. forces have evacuated 
over 2,300 persons from Monrovia, includin 
over 470 American citizens. The U.S. Special 
Operations and U.S. Army Europe forces 
that conducted the initial evacuations have 
been replaced by U.S. Marines assigned to 
a Marine Amphibious Ready Group offshore 
in the immediate vicinity of Monrovia. A’ 
proximately 280 Marines and other U.S. mil 
tary personnel from the total U.S. force of 
2,500 are currently ashore at the American 
Embassy complex. In addition to protecting 
American lives and age | at the Embassy 
complex, the mission of these forces is to 
maintain the capability to conduct further 
evacuations if circumstances warrant. 

On April 30, 1996, three separate attacks 
cometal against the American Embassy 
complex reportedly involving fighters from 
several factions. In the first encounter, a U.S. 
Marine was grazed by a round fired by one 
of the attackers. The Marines did not return 
fire, and the injured Marine was able to re- 
turn to duty on the same day. In the second 
attack, a Marine was struck by plywood splin- 
ters dislodged by an incoming round. During 
this attack, the Marines returned fire, killing 
two or more attackers. During the final en- 
counter, approximately 40 to 50 attackers, 
while apparently engaged in a pursuit of 
fighters ie another faction, fired on the 
Marines. After the Marines returned fire, 
one of the attackers fired again. The Marines 
again returned fire, this time killing two or 
more attackers. 
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Separately, on May 6, 1996, unknown fac- 
tional forces fired upon the Embassy com- 
plex. The Marines returned fire with ma- 
chine guns and automatic weapons, — 
off the attackers. No U.S. forces were kill 
or injured in this encounter. One member 
of the attacking force may have been wound- 
ed. 

Finally, on May 11, 1996, a U.S. Marine 
walking on the Embassy compound was 
struck by a stray round. The Marine was 
slightly injured. He was treated and returned 
to full duty. This incident was the result of 
stray fire between warring factions and ap- 
pears not to have been directed at the Ma- 
rines or the Embassy. 

The Marine commander reported that 
during these attacks, U.S. forces opened fire 
only upon weae who fired upon the Em- 
bassy complex. In the judgment of U.S. mili- 
tary commanders, these attacks are sporadic 
incidents and do not represent an intent to 
mount a concerted or deliberate attack 
against the American Embassy or the Ma- 
rines. We do not intend that U.S. Armed 
Forces deployed to Liberia become involved 
in hostilities. Nonetheless, our forces are 
equipped and prepared to defend American 
lives and property if necessary. 

Our goal is to redeploy U.S. forces once 
there is no longer a need for enhanced secu- 
rity at the Embassy and a requirement to 
maintain an on-scene evacuation capability. 

I have directed the continued an 
of U.S. forces to Liberia pursuant to my con- 
stitutional authority to conduct the foreign 
relations of the United States and as Com- 
mander in Chief and Chief Executive. 

I am providing this report as part of my 
efforts to keep the Congress fully informed 
concerning this important deployment of 
U.S. forces. I appreciate the support of the 
Congress in this action to protect American 
citizens and our Embassy complex in Monro- 
via. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 
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Teleconference Remarks on the 
Expansion of the Detroit/Wayne 
County, Michigan, Airport 

May 20, 1996 


The President. It’s Bill Clinton. How are 

uP 
Y ee County Executive Ed McNa- 
mara. Well, I’m great. How are you? We 
have a room full of supporters here. 

The President. Well, I'm very glad that 
Secretary Pejia and I could join you today, 
at least by telephone, to congratulate all of 
you who have worked so hard to make the 
expansion of the Detroit Metropolitan 
Wayne County Airport a reality. I know that 
a lot of people deserve praise for their hard 
work, but I want to say a particular thanks 
to Senator Carl Levin and Governor Engler 
and former Governor Jim Blanchard and 
Congressman Dingell, Congresswoman Riv- 
ers, Congressman Knollenberg, the executive 
vice president of Northwest Airlines, Don 
Washburn. But I especially want to thank 
you, Ed McNamara, for all the work you've 
done. 

We had to have this day; otherwise I could 
never look at you again without remembering 
all the times you twisted my arm and put 
bruises all over me. [Laughter} 

Mr. McNamara. Well, you've got to know 
we never would have done it without you. 
You were the most key individual in this 
whole show, and you've helped turn Michi- 
gan’s greatest generator of jobs and economic 
activity into a reality. So we’re grateful. 

The President. I'm very aed that we 
can provide some extra funding. The $150 
million in new funds, in addition to the mil- 
lions already committed, as you know, will 
fund the infrastructure for the airport’s do- 
mestic and international terminals. And this 
is just a great example of the kind of partner- 
ship we need between the Federal, State, 
and local governments and the private sector. 

And I agree with you, it’s going to have 
a tremendous impact on Michigan’s eco- 
nomic future. It will help to create nearly 
$3 billion in business activity in the Detroit 
area every year. It will create thousands of 
jobs. And it will enable the metro airport to 
be a world-class airport well, well into the 
21st century. So it’s very exciting. 
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And let me say that there’s one other per- 
son that deserves some credit here, and I 
want to introduce him—our Secretary of 
Transportation, Federico Pejia, who strongly 
~—es this project and worked with us. 
And I'd like to have Secretary Pefia say a 
word to you, too. 


[At this point, Secretary Pefia reviewed the 
economic impact of the airport expansion. | 


Mr. McNamara. You know, Secretary, 
Don Washburn and I still remember the cat- 
tle prod you used to put us back at the table, 
and it was very effective. You might tell the 
President, and I might also tell you, that 
Mayor Dennis Archer just dropped by to say 
hi and to congratulate us. He happens to be 
in the room with us also. 

The President. Hello, Mayor. 

Mayor Archer. How are you doing, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. McNamara. He says, “How are you 
doing, Mr. President?” 

The President. I'm doing great. I think 
you all are too. 

Mr. McNamara. We certainly appreciate 
all of your efforts and the fact that you were 
with us today. And we will promise not to 
make any more great demands on you for 
at least a couple of years. 

The President. Just make the most of this. 
I know you will. 

Mr. McNamara. | got my fingers crossed. 

The President. Thank you all. Good-bye. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:24 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gov. John Engler of Michigan. 


Remarks Honoring the NCAA 
Basketball Champion University of 
Kentucky Wildcats and University of 
Tennessee Lady Volunteers 

May 20, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. You can sort of see that as far 
as this announcement today, I’m the Vice 
President. [Laughter] And Mr. Gore is taking 
the lead, with his justifiable pride. 

I want to welcome the Members of Con- 
gress who are here, the presidents of these 
two great universities, all the coaching staff, 
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and their supporters. I see the Lieutenant 
Governor of Kentucky over here and many 
other people who are supporting these two 
teams. 

It is true that I am a—I suppose a fanatic 
would be too mild a word for it—basketball 
fan. And I tried to watch every game that 
was on television, at least part of it, during 
this tournament. It was a fabulous tour- 
nament, in both the women’s and the men’s 
divisions. The people who won should have 
won. But, as the Vice President said, just be- 
cause you're ahead and you're the favorite 
doesn’t mean you always win. I hope every- 
body around here remembers that. [Laugh 
ter] 

I want to congratulate the Lady Vols. They 
were terrific, especially down the stretch. 
Michelle Marciniak, their most valuable play- 
er, and all the team—they really—to win in 
the finals you have to play as a team. And 
I saw—I got a note from my staff before I 
came out here that says that there is a si 
outside their locker room back in Knoxville 
that says, “Offense fills seats. Defense wins 
games. And rebounding wins champion- 
ships.” That’s kind of the way it works around 
here. [Laughter] And | like that. 

And I want to say again, as I did to you 
on the phone, Pat Summitt, we thank you 
for your winning ways and we thank you for 
the values, the spirit, and the rules that you 
have followed all these years. You have got 
a formula for success as well as some exceed- 
ingly gifted young women. And we congratu- 
late all of you. You've got a lot to be proud 
of. 

Now, as you might imagine just from 
Washington, DC’s, location and the number 
of people that work from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we've got a lot of people around 
here that went to the University of Massa- 
chusetts and Syracuse and all those places, 
you know. And I told everybody that the best 
basketball in America this year was in the 
SEC. We nearly had an all-SEC women’s 
Final Four. SEC did reasonably well in the 
men’s division. And if we hadn’t had to start 
all over again two or three times we might 
have had even more in the Final Eight there. 

And at the end, I remember—we have one 
of my staff members who thinks that there’s 
a basketball waiting for him in heaven who 
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lives in Massachusetts. And I said, they really 
are a team with two on offense 
and defense, but unless Kentucky has a bad 
day no one will get close in this final tour- 
nament. And we all know that Kentucky 
never had a bad day. 

And I think one reason is—maybe the 
overwhelming reason is—that even though 
they had fabulous players, many of which 
never got the individual recognition they de- 
serve, they had a great team. And when you 
can consistently put 10 people out there that 
can shoot from anywhere and that can play 
defense as well as offense—I read, alle I 
don’t know if this is true, that no one aver- 
aged more than 27 minutes a game for the 
University of Kentucky. If that’s true that’s 
a stunning statement about the fact that bas- 
ketball is still a team sport. 

Interestingly enough, I thought about you 
after I saw the clips from the last Chi 
Bulls-Magic game hse the Chicago Bu 
stars didn’t get many points that day, but the 
team lead like a dream. That’s the way 
your guys played all year. And that’s why 
you're sporting that 80 percent winning per- 
centage at Kentucky. And that’s why Ken- 
tucky won the championship that it deserved. 
And I hope America will remember a lot not 
only about the stunning play of Tony Delk, 
who deserved to be the outstanding player 
of the tournament, but also about the team- 
work that you exhibited all year long. And 
we congratulate you. Thank you very much. 

Now I would like to ask Coach Summitt 
and Coach Pitino to come up here and say 
whatever they would like to say and bring 
whatever players they would like to play, be- 
cause I know all of you really came to see 
them. But they are all very welcome at the 
White House. Thank you. 


[At this point, Ms. Summitt thanked her Uni- 
versity of Tennessee women’s team for its ef- 
forts during the season and congratulated the 
University of Kentucky men’s team for its 
success. She then introduced players Michelle 
Marciniak and Latina Davis, who presented 
gifts to the President and Vice President. 
Next, Kentucky Coach Rick Pitino congratu- 
lated the Tennessee women’s team and intro- 
duced players Mark Pope and Tony Delk, 
who presented gifts to the President and Vice 
President. | 
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The President. | must say I liked having 
Mark up here. I was sort of standing in the 
shade back there—{laughter|—away from all 
the bright lights. It was great. What do you 
think? Hold it up. 

Again, let me say—we’re going to take for- 
mal little photos now with the two teams, 
and then we will have a receiving line in the 
next room, so we will break up, but before 
we break up, again let me thank these two 
great universities, these two great States, and 
the coaches and the teams. 

I think that America likes March Madness 
and likes college basketball as much as any- 
thing else because it is both an individual 
and a team sport. And it has both rules and 
creativity, discipline and energy. And in that 
sense, it is sort of a symbol of what's best 
about our country when things are going 
well. 

And I hope we can all remember that. We 
all need to live with rules and creativity, with 
discipline and energy, and we all need to re- 
member that, however any of us are, 
we're all on a team. And when we're on the 
team, the team’s doing well, the rest of us, 
we do pretty well individually. 

So thank you all for that, and God bless 
you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Lt. Gov. Steve Henry of Kentucky. 


Remarks at the Funeral Service for 
Admiral Jeremy M. Boorda 
May 21, 1996 


Mrs. Boorda, Mike’s family, Secretary 
Christopher and our friends from the diplo- 
matic corps, Secretary Perry, Secretary Dal- 
ton, General Shalikashvili, members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, unified commanders in 
chief, the leadership and Members of Con- 

s who are here, Admiral Johnson and the 
he leadership of our Navy, Master Chief 


Petty Officer of the Navy Hagan; to our great 
Navy sailors and all of America’s Armed 
Forces. 

Today we come to honor and give thanks 
for the life of Mike Boorda, a special man 
who earned a special place in the heart of 
his Navy and the heart of our Nation. He 
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lived a life that makes America proud, begin- 
ning, of course, with his family. His Rrst 
words upon becoming Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations were, “I wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t 
for Bettie, and I wouldn’t want to be here 
without her.” 

To Bettie and David and Edward and 
Anna, your families, I know there is nothing 
we can say or do to ease the loss of your 
husband and father and grandfather. I hope 
you find comfort in the love and respect and 
honor that surrounds you today, here in this 
= cathedral and all throughout our great 
and. 


I thank you for your service to the Navy. 
I thank you, Bettie. I thank you, Edward and 
Robert, for your service. I thank you, David, 
for your work on the radio. I thank you, 
Anna, for your devotion and for your hus- 
band’s service; and Edward, for your wife’s 
service. But your entire family is a model, 
a reflection of Mike Boorda’s remarkable 
love for the Navy, a Navy in which he en- 
listed when he was just 16. 

When he was first in his class at 
personnelman school in San Diego, he was 
offered his choice of assignments. Displaying 
his characteristic compassion, he traded the 
slot with a friend whose wife was sick and 
expecting a baby. So the friend got to stay 
in San Diego and Mike got shipped to Okla- 
homa. Oklahoma’s coastline late some- 
thing to be desired for people designing a 
career in the Navy. But it turned out to be 
a first-rate assignment because that’s where 
he met Bettie. 

He was commissioned an officer in 1962. 
Then his star rose fast and bright, with im- 
portant assignments, from weapons officer 
aboard destroyers to Chief of Naval Person- 
nel, to commander in chief of our Naval 
forces in Europe and CINC of the Southern 
Command. And as all of you know, 2 years 
ago just last month, he became the very first 
enlisted man in the entire history of the Unit- 
ed States Navy to be the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

At every turn he led in helping us, our 
country, live up to its responsibilities as the 
world’s leading force for freedom. He served 
two tours of duty in Southeast Asia. As has 
been said today, as commander in chief of 
Allied Forces in Southern Europe, he or- 
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dered the first offensive action in NATO’s 
history, the strikes against Bosnian Serb air- 
craft violating the no-fly zone. 

I know his family is especially proud of 
the role he played and the role that they sup- 
ported in getting food and relief to the war- 
torn people of Bosnia. I very much want his- 
tory to record that Mike Boorda’s quiet de- 
termination to do all we could do to end the 
slaughter of the children and the innocents 
in Bosnia and to bring that awful war to an 
end had a profound impact on his President 
and on the policy of this Nation. 

Even after he became Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, I continued to ask him what he 
thought we should do to get a reality check 
on the rest of the advice I was given. And 
I want to say to all of you what I said to 
his family this last weekend. It is my belief 
that perhaps more than any other military 
officer in this country, Mike Boorda helped 
to lead us to the point of peace at Dayton. 
And there are countless thousands of people 
alive in Bosnia today because of this small 
man with a big heart, a large vision, and great 
courage. 

He developed new strategies to carry our 
Navy into the 21st century. He spearheaded 
ae po like theater ballistic missile defense 
and the arsenal ship that have put our Navy 
on the cutting edge of technology. 

Like all great sailors, he loved the sea, and 
he loved sea stories. The stories about him 
are legion and now legend. I’m told that 
when I nominated him to be the Chief of 
Naval Operations, he called his mother, 
Trudy Wallace, from Italy to tell her that he 
was about to become the CNO. She asked 
if it was a promotion. He said, “No, I’m al- 
ready a four-star admiral.” She asked if he 
were going to get a raise. He said, “No, I'll 
be ak a little less, I’m losing my overseas 
living allowance.” She then said, “Well, sure- 
ly you'll get a bigger house.” And he said, 
“Actually, it will be smaller than the Medi- 
terranean villa we have now.” 

Apparently, his mother then said, “Well, 
don’t you have enough time in to retire?” 
[Laughter] Now, every family has got a story 
like that. Well, he didn’t get a raise or a pro- 
motion or a bigger house, but he 
job, and he did his mother an 
and his country proud. 


‘ot a bigger 


his family 
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Many have said before me that his lasting 
legacy will be his concern for the sailors. He 
knew the people were the Navy's greatest 
asset. And every day he made the Navy 
stronger because he took good care of its sail- 
ors. He loved the bluejackets, and he loved 
the officers. When he came on board a ship 
or entered a room of sailors, you could see 
the twinkle in his eye. Without ever ranting 
or reprimanding, criticizing or cajoling, he 
found a way to bring out the best of every- 
one, seaman or admiral, boatswain mate to 
battle group commander. Talk to him for just 
a few moments, and you couldn’t help but 
like him; you couldn’t help but love our Navy 
even more and want to do the best you could 
for our country. 

He also understood that beyond the things 
that he fought for that were material for our 
men and women in uniform, beyond the bet- 
ter housing, the better pay, the better time 
at home with families, there was, above all, 
the importance of caring and compassion. 
Last year in Norfolk he spoke to a theater 
full of sailors. The chief machinist mate nerv- 
ously stepped up to the microphone and ex- 
plained his predicament. His wife had re- 
cently passed away, and he was left with two 
young daughters. He told the CNO that he 
had 6 months before his retirement date, but 
he would have to reenlist before then, and 
that meant more sea duty and separation 
from his children. 

Right there at the mike, the CNO asked, 
“So you want to retire in June?” The MMC 
meekly replied, “Yes, sir.” And right then and 
there, Admiral Boorda said, “Your request 
is approved. We'll work it out.” 

The Admiral used to joke about being 
small in stature. Shortly after I named him 
Chief of Naval Operations, we were in the 
English Channel together, celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the Normandy invasion 
on the aircraft carrier the George Washing- 
ton. And I spoke just as I am now, but I 
had the Presidential lectern there. And when 
I finished, he was coming up, so I pulled 
out the stand for him to stand on. And he 
got up, and he looked at me, and he said, 
“You know, this is the second time you've 
elevated me in the last couple of months.” 
[Laughter] 
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Well, that’s the kind of sense of honor he 
had. Even though he was very small, the rest 
of us always looked up to ‘him, looked up 
to his ability somehow to inspire us all to 
do better, to reach beyond ourselves. 

There was reported in the press a Navy 
photographer’s remarks I would like to re- 
peat who said, “Everyone was always asking 
me to take photos with him. They wanted 
to stand next to the best thing the Navy had.” 

Before I came over here today, I visited 
the Pentagon. And I went to the Navy Com- 
mand Center to the briefing room that Admi- 
ral Boorda began his day in several times a 
week to thank the staff who worked with him 
every day and who can’t be with us here 
today because they're on duty, as he would 
want them to be. And they were encouraged 
to tell me whatever they want. I thought you 
might be interested to know what those peo- 
ple who are now over at the Pentagon, doing 
the work they did every day for Mike Boorda, 
had to say to me. 

One said, “There’s a $5 bill over there on 
the wall. Do you see it, Mr. President?” I 
said, “Yes, I did.” He said, “That’s the bet 
the Admiral had with the weatherman every 
time we had a briefing. He always bet against 
the weatherman. And as of the last bet, he 
was $5 ahead.” Another said that every time 
there was a briefing in the morning, he 
brought in strips of bacon and literally shoved 
bacon at everyone else. He was always trying 
to share his bacon and make people laugh 
about it. A third said that the thing that 
meant the most to her was that at Christmas- 
time he literally greeted every single sailor 
in the Pentagon. No matter how much time 
it took, that’s what he did. 

A young sailor in the office said that the 
thing that moved her most was that she han- 
dled his correspondence, and he would never 
let her send a form letter. Even when some- 
one wrote to him and went outside the chain 
of command, he would write a gentle letter 
back explaining what the chain of command 
was. But it was always a personal letter, so 
that the young sailor who wrote would know 
that the CNO really cared and really read 
the letter. 

And finally, one very large African-Amer- 
ican sailor from the State of Tennessee stood 
up in the back of the room and he said, “Mr. 
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President, how can we ever replace this 
man?” 

In the Bible there is the great story of two 
warriors and friends, David and Jonathan. 
When they prepared to part, Jonathan said, 
“Tomorrow there is a new moon, and thou 
shalt be missed, because thy seat will be 
empty.” Mike Boorda’s seat is empty and 
how we shall miss his warm smile, his easy 
manner, his wonderful voice, his sharp wit. 
What a legacy he has left behind, his fero- 
cious devotion to all of you, his commitment 
to give all of you a chance to be the very 
best that you can be, to give our country its 
chance for true greatness, his deep sense of 
honor, which no person should ever ques- 
tion. 

Now Mike Boorda’s ship is moored. His 
voyage is complete. But I know when the 
whistle blew and the colors were shifted he 
was welcomed on the pier by God's loving 
eternal embrace. May God bless and cherish 
Admiral Mike Boorda as he blessed and cher- 
ished our lives and our beloved America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:26 p.m. at the 
Washington National Cathedral. In his remarks 
he referred to Admiral Jay L. Johnson, acting 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Master Chief 
Petty Officer of the Navy John P. Hagan. 


Proclamation 6900—National 
Maritime Day, 1996 
May 21, 1996 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


The men and women of the United States 
Merchant Marine stand prepared to help our 
Nation in times of crisis. Their outstanding 
professionalism and performance have been 
manifest throughout America’s proud his- 
tory, most recently in the Persian Gulf, Haiti, 
and Somalia. Today, these brave individuals 
continue to bring honor to the maritime com- 
munity and to our country through their 
steadfast service to our troops in Bosnia. 

Those working on and in support of U.S. 
vessels play another important role by 
strengthening our economy. Every day, mer- 
chant ships carry the Nation’s domestic and 
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foreign commerce, acting as an integral part 
of our seamless transportation system. Those 
aboard go to sea to move American goods 
and materials, to help provide aid and com- 
fort to others around the world, and, when 
necessary, to defend our interests and to seek 
international peace. 

The Maritime Security Program legislation 
currently before the Congress will preserve 
a strong sealift capability so that critical mili- 
tary cargoes can reach American troops and 
our allies abroad as they strive to fulfill their 
peacekeeping and humanitarian missions. It 
will protect American jobs and foster our ef- 
forts to expand international trade. In stand- 
ing behind this important measure, we affirm 
our commitment to maintaining a strong 
U.S.-flag presence on the high seas for our 
continued national security and economic 
growth. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
U.S. Merchant Marine, the Congress, by a 
joint resolution approved May 20, 1933, has 
designated May 22 of each year as “National 
Maritime Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 22, 1996, as Na- 
tional Maritime Day. I urge all Americans 
to observe this day with appropriate cere- 
monies, activities, and programs and by dis- 
playing the flag of the United States at their 
homes and in their communities. I also re- 
quest that all ships sailing under the Amer- 
ican flag dress ship on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 22, 1996] 


Norte: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 23. 
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Executive Order 13005— 
Empowerment Contracting 
May 21, 1996 


In order to promote economy and effi- 
ciency in Federal procurement, it is nec- 
essary to secure broad-based competition for 
Federal contracts. This broad competition is 
best achieved where there is an expansive 
pool of potential contractors capable of pro- 
ducing quality goods and services at competi- 
tive prices. A great and largely untapped op- 
portunity for expanding the pool of such con- 
tractors can be found in this Nation’s eco- 
nomically distressed communities. 

Fostering growth of Federal contractors in 
economically distressed communities and en- 
suring that those contractors become viable 
businesses for the long term will promote 
economy and efficiency in Federal procure- 
ment and help to empower those commu- 
nities. Fostering of long-term viable 
contractors will be promoted by offering ap- 
propriate incentives to qualified businesses. 

Accordingly, by the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, including section 486(a) 
of title 40, United States Code, and section 
301 of title 3, United States Code, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. The purpose of this 
order is to strengthen the economy and to 
improve the efficiency of the Federal pro- 
curement system by encouraging business 
development that expands the industrial base 
and increases competition. 

Sec. 2. Empowerment Contracting Pro- 
gram. In consultation with the Secretaries of 
the Departments of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Labor, and Defense; the Admin- 
istrator of General Services; the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration; and the Ad- 
ministrator for Federal Procurement Policy, 
the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce shall develop policies and procedures 
to ensure that agencies, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, grant qualified large busi- 
nesses and qualified small businesses appro- 
priate incentives to encourage business activ- 
ity in areas of general economic distress, in- 
cluding a price or an evaluation credit, when 
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assessing offers for government contracts in 
unrestricted competitions, where the incen- 
tives would promote the policy set forth in 
this order. In developing such policies and 
procedures, the Secretary shall consider the 
size of the qualified businesses. 

Sec. 3. Monitoring and Evaluation. The 
Secretary shall: 

(a) monitor the implementation and oper- 
ation of the policies and procedures devel- 
oped in accordance with this order; 

(b) develop a process to ensure the proper 
administration of the program and to reduce 
the potential for frend | by the intended bene- 
ficiaries of the program; 

(c) develop principles and a process to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the policies and 
procedures developed in accordance with 
this order; and 

(d) by December 1 of each year, issue a 
report to the President on the status and ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

Sec. 4. Implementation Guidelines. In im- 
plementing this order, the Secretary shall: 

(a) issue rules, regulations, and guidelines 
necessary to implement this order, including 
a requirement for the periodic review of the 
eligibility of qualified businesses and dis- 
tressed areas; 

(b) draft all rules, regulations, and guide- 
lines necessary to implement this order with- 
in 90 days of the date of this order; and 

(c) ensure that all policies and procedures 
and all rules, regulations, and guidelines 
adopted and implemented in accordance 
with this order minimize the administrative 
burden on affected agencies and the pro- 
curement process. 

Sec. 5. Definitions. For purposes of this 
Executive order: 

(a) “Agency” means any authority of the 
United States that is an “agency” under 44 
U.S.C. 3502(1), other than those considered 
to be independent regulatory agencies, as de- 
fined in 44 U.S.C. 3502(10). 

(b) “Area of general economic distress” 
shall be defined, for all urban and rural com- 
munities, as any census tract that has a pov- 
erty rate of at least 20 percent or any des- 
ignated Federal Empowerment Zone, Sup- 
plemental Empowerment Zone, Enhanced 
Enterprise ee or Enterprise Com- 
munity. In addition, the Secretary may des- 
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ignate as an area of general economic distress 
any additional rural or Indian reservation 
area after considering the following factors: 

(1) Unemployment rate; 

(2) Degree of poverty; 

(3) Extent of outmigration; and 

(4) Rate of business formation and rate of 

business growth. 

(c) “Qualified large business” means a 
large for-profit or not-for-profit trade or busi- 
ness that (1) employs a significant number 
of residents from the area of general eco- 
nomic distress; and (2) either has a significant 
physical presence in the area of general eco- 
nomic distress or has a direct impact on gen- 
erating significant economic activity in the 
area of general economic distress. 

(d) “Qualified small business” means a 
small for-profit or not-for-profit trade or 
business that (1) employs a significant num- 
ber of residents from the area of general eco- 
nomic distress; (2) has a significant physical 
presence in the area of general economic dis- 
tress; or (3) has a direct impact on generating 
significant economic activity in the area of 
general economic distress. 

(e) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Sec. 6. Agency Authority. Nothing in this 
Executive order shall be construed as dis- 
placing the agencies’ authority or responsibil- 
ities, as authorized by law, including specifi- 
cally other programs designed to promote 
the development of small or disadvantaged 
businesses. 

Sec. 7. Judicial Review. This Executive 
order does not create any right or benefit, 
substantive or procedural, enforceable at law 
or equity by a party against the United States, 
its agencies or instrumentalities, its officers 
or employees, or any other person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 21, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 23, 1996] 


NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on May 24. 
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Executive Order 13006—Locating 
Federal Facilities on Historic 
Properties in our Nation’s Central 
Cities 

May 21, 1996 


e Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the National 
Historic Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. 470 et 
seq.) and the Public Buildings Cooperative 
Use Act of 1976 (90 Stat. 2505), and in fur- 
therance of and consistent with Executive 
Order No. 12072 of August 16, 1978, and 
Executive Order No. 11593 of May 13, 1971, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Statement of Policy. Through 
the Administration’s community empower- 
ment initiatives, the Federal Government has 
undertaken various efforts to revitalize our 
central cities, which have historically served 
as the centers for growth and commerce in 
our metropolitan areas. Accordingly, the Ad- 
ministration hereby reaffirms the commit- 
ment set forth in Executive Order No. 12072 
to strengthen our Nation’s cities by encour- 
aging the location of Federal facilities in our 
central cities. The Administration also reaf- 
firms the commitments set forth in the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act to provide 
leadership in the preservation of historic re- 
sources, and in the Public Buildings Cooper- 
ative Use Act of 1976 to acquire and utilize 
space in suitable buildings of historic, archi- 
tectural, or cultural significance. 

To this end, the Federal Government shall 
utilize and maintain, wherever operationally 
appropriate and economically prudent, his- 
toric properties and districts, especially those 
located in our central business areas. When 
implementing these policies, the Federal 
Government shall institute practices and pro- 
cedures that are sensible, cuinaannalinde, 
and compatible with current authority and 
that impose the least burden on, and provide 
the maximum benefit to, society. 

Sec. 2. Encouraging the Location of Fed- 
eral Facilities on Historic Properties in Our 
Central Cities. When operationally appro- 
priate and economically prudent, and subject 
to the requirements of section 601 of title 
VI of the Rural Development Act of 1972, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 3122), and Executive 


BY the authority vested in me as President 
byt 
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Order No. 12072, when locating Federal fa- 
cilities, Federal agencies shall give first con- 
sideration to historic properties within his- 
toric districts. If no such property is suitable, 
then Federal agencies shall consider other 
developed or undeveloped sites within his- 
toric districts. Federal agencies shall then 
consider historic properties outside of his- 
toric districts, if no suitable site within a dis- 
trict exists. Any rehabilitation or construction 
that is undertaken pursuant to this order 
must be architecturally compatible with the 
character of the surrounding historic district 
or properties. 

Sec. 3. Identifying and Removing Regu- 
latory Barriers. Federal agencies with re- 
sponsibilities for leasing, acquiring, locating, 
maintaining, or managing Federal facilities 
or with responsibilities for the planning for, 
or managing of, historic resources shall take 
steps to reform, streamline, and otherwise 
minimize regulations, policies, and proce- 
dures that impede the Federal Government's 
ability to establish or maintain a presence in 
historic districts or to acquire historic prop- 
erties to satisfy Federal space needs, unless 
such regulations, policies, and procedures are 
designed to protect human health and safety 
or the environment. Federal agencies are en- 
couraged to seek the assistance of the Advi- 
sory Council on Historic Preservation when 
taking these steps. 

Sec. 4. Improving Preservation Partner- 
ships. In carrying out the authorities of the 
National Historic Preservation Act, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation, and each Federal 
agency shall seek appropriate partnerships 
with States, local governments, Indian tribes, 
and appropriate private organizations with 
the goal of enhancing participation of these 
parties in the National Historic Preservation 
Program. Such partnerships should embody 
the principles of administrative flexibility, re- 
duced paperwork, and increased service to 
the public. 

Sec. 5. Judicial Review. This order is not 
intended to create, nor does it create, any 
right or benefit, substantive or procedural, 
enforceable at law by a party against the 
United States, its agencies or instrumental- 
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ities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 21, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 23, 1996] 


Note: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on May 24. 


Remarks at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy Commencement at 
Groton, Connecticut 


May 22, 1996 


Thank you very much. Secretary Peiia, 
Commandant Kramek—thank you for doing 
such an excellent job, Admiral,—Admiral 
Versaw, Commander Wiemer. To the United 
States Coast Guard Band, thank you today. 
To the members of this fine class, your fami- 
lies, and your friends, this is your day, and 
I am deeply honored to share it with you. 

I am especially indebted to the Coast 
Guard right now because there are four 
members of the White House Staff who are 
Coast Guard officers. Three of them are 
graduates of this Academy: Commander 
Peter Boynton, Lieutenant Matt Miller, 
Lieutenant Commander Bob Malkowski. 
The fourth is not a graduate of this Academy, 
but she is my Coast Guard military aide, and 
I'm very proud of her: Lieutenant Com- 
mander June Ryan. And she informed me 
that every Coast Guard officer was a sup- 
ered of this Academy. I am delighted to 

here with all of you. 

I must say I only had one pause when I 
was invited to be your commencement 
speaker, and that’s when I heard that the 
mascot for the Class of ’96 is the guinea pig. 
[Laughter] Having been in that ition 
more than once in my tife—{loughter|—1 
was not particularly anxious to take on an- 
other one. (Laughter! But then I remem- 
bered what a wonderful reception that the 
Coasties gave the First Lady and our daugh- 
ter, Chelsea, when they visited here 2 years 
ago. And I told the pilot to go on and hold 


course for New London. 
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I am honored to be here today. God has 
given us a beautiful day, and I hope you all 
enjoy it and remember it fondly for the rest 
of your lives. 

We gather before the Coast Guard cutter, 

le, the largest tall ship flying the Stars 
and Stripes. On its decks and its riggings, you 
cadets were tested time and again to ready 
you for the important responsibilities you are 
about to assume as Coast Guard officers. I 
can look at you and tell that you are ready. 

The course you're on will not always be 
easy, but it will be exhilarating because you 
are serving at a time of extraordinary chal- 
lenge and change, a time of new risks to our 
security but also real opportunities to make 
the future brighter for every American, espe- 
cially the Americans of your generation and 
the generations to come. 

You will know this by the virtue of the 
work you will be doing week in and week 
out, along the 47,000 miles of America’s 
pret san, and rivers; from the frigid wa- 
ters of the North Pacific and the North Atlan- 
tic to the balmy Caribbean; and far from 
home patrolling the Baltic, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Black Sea with our allies. 

Consider the average Coast Guard week— 
something I hope the American people will 
get to do as a result of this appearance. Most 
of your fellow citizens have no idea the 
sweep, the scope, the importance of the work 
you do. But in the average week, you and 
your fellow sailors will seize drugs with a 
street value of $50 million, stop hundreds of 
illegal immigrants from reaching our shores, 
respond to 260 hazardous chemical spills, sal- 
vage property worth $17 million, conduct 
1,250 search and rescue missions, and save 
the lives of nearly 100 people. That’s an aver- 
age week. That’s a pretty good average, and 
the American people should be very, very 
proud of the United States Coast Guard. 

But since you're facing such a heavy load 
in the future, I think I should lighten it for 
now. So as Commander in Chief I hereby 
grant amnesty to all cadets marching tours 
or serving restrictions for minor offenses. 
[Laughter] 

To the members of this graduating class, 
from this day forward you will be guardians 
of America’s security. There is no higher call- 
ing. And so, as you celebrate today, I ask you 
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just to take a few moments with me to join 
in thinking about the future that you will help 
to shape for your fellow Americans and for 
the citizens of the world. What do you want 
the future to look like? What do we want 
the future to look like? How do we want 
America to enter the 21st century? 

Four years ago I said that the answer to 
that question for me is as straightforward as 
the path ahead is full of twists and turns. For 
me, America must enter the 21st century as 
a nation of opportunity for all and respon- 
sibility from all, a nation that is coming to- 
gether, instead of drifting apart, a nation that 
remains the strongest force on Earth for 
peace, freedom and prosperity. 

For nearly 4 years our administration has 
pursued that vision with a strategy that in- 
volves making American people more secure, 
by leading a powerful movement now sweep- 
ing the globe for democracy and peace, by 
creating greater prosperity for our people, by 
opening markets abroad. 

And that strategy is working. Our military 
is stronger, our alliances are deeper, the dan- 
ger of weapons of mass destruction and the 
other major threats to our security are reced- 
ing. Conflicts long thought to be unsolvable 
are moving toward resolution. More markets 
than ever before are open to our goods and 
services. And more markets than ever before 
are open to the goods and services of other 
nations, as well. 

The mission before you is to build on these 
achievements, at a time when the world we 
live in is going through profound and fast- 
paced change, perhaps the fastest pace of 
change in all human history. In so many ways 
this change is clearly for the good, and you 
have been a part of it. Democracy and free 
markets are on the march; the laptops, the 
CD-ROM's, the satellites that are second na- 
ture to all of you, send ideas, products, 
money, all across our planet in a matter of 
seconds. Political, economic, and techno- 
logical revolutions are bringing us all closer 
together, and bringing with them extraor- 
dinary opportunities for all to share in hu- 
manity’s genius for progress. 

But we know these same forces also pose 
new challenges. The end of communism has 
opened the door to the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction and lifted the lid on reli- 
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gious and ethnic conflicts. The growing open- 
ness we so cherish also benefits a host of 
equal opportunity destroyers: terrorists, 
international criminals, drug traffickers, and 
those who do environment een that cross 
national borders. 

None of these problems has any particular 
respect for the borders of the nation you are 
sworn to defend. Because the cold war is 
over, some of these challenges are underesti- 
mated, and Americans that typically don’t 
have much in common from the left to the 
right find themselves saying it is now time 
for us to retreat from our global leadership 
role. 

But we cannot withdraw into a fortress 
America. There is no wall high enough to 
keep out the threats to our security or to iso- 
late ourselves from the world economy and 
other trends in the global society. There are 
some who say we should lead, all right, but 
they would deny us the resources to do so. 
To them I also ask, reconsider your position. 

One of the most important lessons of the 
last 50 years is that democracy and free mar- 
kets are neither inevitable nor irreversible. 
They need our support, the power of our ex- 
ample, the resolve of our leadership. My job 
as President is to match the need for Amer- 
ican leadership to our interests and to our 
values, to act where we can make a dif- 
ference, to do so wisely, not reflexively, rely- 
ing on diplomacy and sanctions when we can, 
force when we must, working with our allies 
whenever possible but alone when necessary, 
rejecting the call to isolationism, refusing to 
be the world’s policeman. 

It also means, as the Secretary said earlier, 
form time to time making some decisions 
that are unpopular in the short run. But if 
you consider some of those, imagine the al- 
ternative. Imagine what the Persian Gulf 
would look like today if the United States 
had not stepped up with our allies in Desert 
Storm. Then 2 years ago, we had to do it 
again to stop Iraqi aggression. Imagine the 
ongoing reign of terror and the flood of refu- 
gees to our shore had we not backed diplo- 
macy with force in Haiti. And by the way, 
you ought to be proud that it was a Coast 
Guard cutter that led our forces into Port- 
au-Prince Harbor on that mission. 
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Imagine the shells and the slaughter we 
would still be seeing in Bosnia had we not 
brought our force to bear through NATO. 
Imagine the chaos that might have ensued 
had we not used our economic power to sta- 
bilize Mexico’s economy. Imagine the jobs 
we would have lost if we hadn’t taken the 
lead to expand world trade a GATT 
and NAFTA and over 200 specific agree- 
ments. In each case there was substantial, 
sometimes overwhelming, opinion against 
America’s course. But because we followed 
the course, Americans are better off. 

For all the new demands on our troops 
and our treasure, the basic tools of leadership 
still require a powerful military and strong 
alliances. Those things allowed us to triumph 
through two world wars and a cold war. And 
for this new era we must first sharpen and 
strengthen these tools. Our military has 
never been more ready than it is today, pre- 
pared to fight and win on two major fronts 
at once, to deter aggression and to defeat 
it. 

Because of our military strength we can 
often achieve our objectives by ourselves or 
with our allies without a fight. In the last 
couple of years that’s why Saddam Hussein 
pulled his forces back from Kuwait’s border, 
why the military dictators stepped down in 
Haiti, and why, after a bombing but not a 
ane campaign, the Bosnian Serbs turned 
rom the battlefield to the bargaining table. 
We still have the best trained, best equipped, 
best prepared fighting force in the world. It 
is being vara «« ed every day. It is also 
strengthened by strong alliances and cooper- 
ative action with like-minded nations. 

As we saw in the Gulf War, in Haiti, and 
now in Bosnia, there are a lot of other coun- 
tries who share our goals and who are willing 
to share our burdens, through NATO, the 
United Nations, and other coalitions. The 
end of the cold war presented us with an 
historic opportunity nf, vr wt our alliances, 
to build a peaceful and undivided Europe, 
to forge a stable community of nations in an 
increasingly open and democratic Asia, to 
draw our own hemisphere closer together in 
a shared embrace of democracy and free en- 
terprise. We have seized those opportunities. 

In Europe we have reinforced our ties with 
our longtime friends and opened NATO’s 
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doors to new democracies, beginning with 
the Partnership For Peace. We have worked 
to — Russia’s transition to democracy 
and a free market economy. Another national 
election will soon be held there. More than 
60 percent of Russia’s economy has moved 
from the heavy grip of the state into the 
hands of its people. The cooperation between 
our troops in Bosnia proves that we can have 
a strong partnership with Russia and with 
Europe. The main battleground for the 
bloodiest century in history, Europe, is finally 
coming together in peace. 

We also have vital strategic and economic 
interests in Asia, the fastest growing part of 
the world economically. They require new 
efforts to maintain stability. I recently re- 
turned from a trip to Korea and Japan, re- 
affirming our security relationship with 
Japan, launching a new initiative to make 
peace on the Korean Peninsula, committing 
to maintain 100,000 troops in North Asia, and 
reaffirming our determination to engage 
China in developing a productive security i 


og. 
These are the things that you will have to 
carry out. By living up to the legacy of Amer- 


ican leadership, being steady and strong in 
the judgments necessary to advance our in- 
terests and our values, keeping our military 
ready, —— our alliances, we will meet 
the challenges of your time. 

But there is more to be done for America 
to keep moving forward and to pass on an 
even safer and more prosperous world to our 
children as we enter this new century and 
a new millennium. First, we must continue 
to seize the extraordinary opportunity to re- 
duce the threat of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. We have set the most far-reaching arms 
control and nonproliferation agenda in his- 
tory, and I am determined to pursue it and 
complete it. Already, there are no Russian 
missiles pointed at our cities or our citizens. 
We are cutting our arsenals by two-thirds 
from their cold war height. Ukraine, Belarus, 
and Kazahkstan have been convinced to give 
up their nuclear weapons. 

Our diplomacy backed with force per- 
suaded North Korea to freeze its nuclear pro- 
gram. We have now secured the indefinite 
and unconditional extension of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. Sometimes I won- 
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der if people what that is. Now, I know you 
do. {Laughter} I wish I could give you a cita- 
tion. [Laughter] 

But we have other things to do. We must 
continue to help people who will work with 
us to safeguard nuclear materials and destroy 
those nuclear weapons so they don’t wind up 
in the wrong hands. We have got to stop an 
entire new generation of nuclear weapons by 
signing a comprehensive test ban treaty this 
year. We have to ban chemical weapons by 
ratifying the chemical weapons convention 
now. 

All of these things are focused on reducing 
the threat of weapons of mass destruction. 
But we also have to be prepared to defend 
ourselves in the extremely unlikely event that 
these preventive measures fail. That’s why 
we're spending $3 billion a year on a strong, 
sensible, national missile defense program 
based on real threats and pragmatic re- 
sponses. Our first priority is to defend against 
existing or near-term threats, like short- and 
medium-range missile attacks on our troops 
in the field or our allies. And we are, with 
upgraded Patriot missiles, the Navy Lower 
and Upper Tier and the Army THAAD. 

The possibility of a long-range missile at- 
tack on American soil by a rogue state is more 
than a decade away. To prevent it, we are 
committed to developing by the year 2000 
a defensive system that could be deployed 
by 2003, well before the threat becomes real. 

I know that there are those who disagree 
with this policy. They have a plan that Con- 
gress will take up this week that would force 
us to choose now a costly missile defense sys- 
tem that could be obsolete tomorrow. The 
Congressional Budget Office estimates that 
this cost will be between $30 and $60 billion. 

Those who want us to deploy this system 
before we know the details and the dimen- 
sions of the threat we face, I believe, are 
wrong. I think we should not leap before we 
look. I believe this plan is misguided. It 
would waste money. It would weaken our de- 
fenses by taking money away from things we 
know we need right now. It would violate 
the arms control agreements that we have 
made and these agreements make us more 
secure. That is the wrong way to defend 
America. 
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The right way to defend America includes 
oe weapons of mass destruction, 
stopping their spread, and building a smart 
missile defense system. It also includes con- 
tinuing the fight against the increasingly 
interconnected forces of destruction like ter- 
rorism, organized crime, and drug trafficking. 

Believe me, no one is immune to their 
danger, and you will see them more in your 
career, not the people of Tokyo where the 
sarin gas attack in the subway ars thou- 
sands of commuters, the people of Latin 
America or Southeast Asia where drug traf- 
fickers wielding imported weapons have 
murdered hundreds of innocent people, not 
the people of Israel where hatemongers have 
blown up buses full of children, nor the peo- 
ple of the former Soviet Union and Central 
Europe where organized criminals are un- 
dermining new democracies, and of course, 
not the people of our United States, where 
hom terrorists blew up the Murrah 


Federal Building in the heart of America and 
foreign terrorists tried to topple the World 
Trade Center, where drug traffickers poison 


our children and bring untold violence to our 
streets. 

As Coast Guard officers, you will be on 
the front lines of this struggle against these 
forces of destruction, especially drugs. With 
every seizure, like last summer's record haul 
of 12 tons of cocaine from a Panamanian fish- 
ing vessel, you are literally saving the lives 
of American citizens. Today I pledge this to 
you: With our military and law enforcement 
agencies, you will have the tools you need 
to get the job done. 

We must cooperate as never before with 
countries around the world, sharing informa- 
tion, providing military support, pursuing 
anticorruption efforts, shutting down front 
companies and money laundering operations, 
opening more FBI training centers. We have 
to keep up the funding, the personnel, the 
training for our law enforcement agencies. 
We have to keep the heat on states that spon- 
sor terrorism or violate international law with 
tough sanctions like the one the international 
community has imposed on Iraq since the 
Gulf War. 

And I'd like to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate the Coast Guard, which recently 
completed its 10,000th boarding in the Per- 
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sian Gulf in support of those sanctions. 
Thank you and congratulations. 

Since the forces of destruction never give 
up, we must never give in. And your job will 
be to help America remain vigilant and vic- 
torious. We also have to continue to advance 
the fight for peace and democracy faster than 
before. Nothing can strengthen our security 
more in the long run. When le are free 
and at peace, they are less likely to resort 
to violence or to abuse the rights of their 
fellow citizens. They are more likely to join 
with us in common cause. 

We see this so clearly here in our own 
hemisphere where the powerful movement 
to democracy has produced unparalleled co- 
operation in dealing with drugs and illegal 
immigrants and has brought freedom to 
every single country in our hemisphere but 
one. 

We see the promise of peace in Northern 
Ireland where negotiations are set to begin 
next month. We see it in the Middle East 
where a comprehensive, lasting settlement is 
within reach. In the last 3 years alone, Israel 
and its Palestinian and Jordanian neighbors 
have committed to peace, and they’re making 
good on their commitments, including just 
a few weeks ago, Chairman Arafat fulfilling 
his pledge to rid the Palestinian Charter of 
all references to the destruction of Israel. 

We know that many difficult issues remain 
to be resolved between Israel and Syria, be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon. We know there 
will be problems from time to time, as there 
was in the tragic fighting along the border 
between Israel and Lebanon, which I am 
grateful has been resolved now. We know 
that, most importantly, every step along the 
path to peace, the enemies of peace will show 
their own desperation with bullets and 
bombs. 

So I say this to the people of Israel: We've 
been with you every step of the way for the 
last 3 years. As Israel takes further risks for 
peace in the future, it can count on further 
manifestations of American support. We 
must be with you every step of the way until 
there is a comprehensive, lasting peace in the 
Middle East. Now is not the time to turn 
back, and the United States must do its part. 

Finally, we must never forget that the true 
measure of our country’s callie and our 
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security not only includes physical safety but 
economic gee pest as well. Decades from 
now people will look back at this period and 
see the most far-reaching changes in the 
world trading system in 50 years, since the 
end of World War II. Changes that are mak- 
ing a dramatic difference in the lives of ordi- 
nary people through the negotiations that 
produced the GATT and NAFTA agree- 
ments, through the persuasion we had in 
working with Japan on 21 separate agree- 
ments. Barriers to our products have come 
down and our exports have gone up, creating 
more than one million new jobs in the last 
3 years alone. 

We still have a lot of to do in the Asia- 
Pacific region and in other areas of the world. 
We have to extend free and fair trade on 
every continent. We have the best workers 
and the best products in the world. If we 
give them a fair deal with free trade, they 
will bring even greater prosperity home to 
America. 

Members of the Class of 1996, I want to 
leave you with this one final thought as you 
go forward: This new era calls on all of us 
to rise to more different and difficult chal- 
lenges than in the past. 1 know the rewards 
of serving on the front lines of change may 
seem distant and uncertain from time to 
time, but you will succeed if you remember 
always to measure your success by one simple 
standard: Have you made the lives of the 
American people safer? Have you made the 
future of our children more secure? That 
must remain our guiding principle for the 
years ahead. 

If it does, we will enter the 21st century 
with a military whose fighting edge is sharper 
than ever; with a nese undivided Europe 
and a stable, prosperous Asia; with fewer nu- 
clear weapons in the world’s arsenals and 
tough new agreements to control chemical 
and biological weapons; with terrorists, orga- 
nized criminals, and drug traffickers on the 
run, not on the rampage; with more barriers 
to American products coming down; with 
more people than ever living with the bless- 
ings of peace and democracy. 

For 50 years now, our country has been 
the world’s leading force for freedom and 
progress around the world, and it has brought 
us real security and prosperity here at home. 
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If we continue to lead, if we continue to meet 
the peril and seize the promise of this new 
era, that proud history will also be your fu- 
ture and a future of your children. 

Good luck, and God bless you, and God 


bless America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. at Nel- 
son W. Nirchman Field. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Adm. Robert Kramek, Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard; Rear Adm. Paul E. Versaw, 
Superintendent, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; 
Commander R.O. Bill Weimer, who gave the in- 
vocation; and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Pal- 
estinian Authority. 


Remarks to Fleet Week Participants 
on Board the U.S.S. Intrepid in New 
York City, New York 


May 22, 1996 


To the men and women of our Armed 
Forces gathered here today, and their coun- 
terparts from Canada and Mexico and the 
United Kingdom who join us on board the 
Intrepid, first things first: At ease. 

Mr. Sowinski, Secretary Dalton, Admiral 
Johnson, Admiral Flanagan, Rear Admiral 
Williamson, Mayor and Mrs. Giuliani: I am 
delighted to be here today. As your com- 
mander in chief, I’ve come to see you off 
on a challenging assignment, one Pon de- 
mands enormous stamina and strength: Fleet 
Week. A grueling schedule of baseball and 
theater awaits you: the Seamanship Olym- 
pics, the legendary best chow contests. Your 
abilities will be put to the test. Your orders 
for the mission are clear and simple: Enjoy 
yourselves, have fun. You've earned it. 

All around the world every day of the year 
you show what is best about our country: the 
commitment to stand up for freedom, to 
stand against — to give a helping 
hand, to do all of that together as one Amer- 
ica in alliance with our friends. 

Among you are soldiers from the 77th Re- 
gional Support Command which helped to 
defeat Saddam Hussein in Desert Storm and 
now is working to preserve the peace in 
Bosnia. There are sailors from the U.S.S. 
Arleigh Burke which served as Red Crown 
in Operation Sharp Guard to protect our 
Adriatic fleet. There are airmen from 
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McGuire Air Force Base who supported 
IFOR troops in Bosnia and evacuation airlifts 
in Liberia. There are Coast Guardsmen and 
women from Governors Island who rescued 
thousands of Haitians and Cubans seeking 
refuge on dangerous waters. There are Ma- 
rines from Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, 
who, not shyly, recently returned from Trini- 
dad and Honduras, where they helped to 
build schools and barracks. And there are cit- 
izen soldiers here from New York State who 
answered the call to action in the wake of 
recent snowstorms, floods, and fires. 

I want all of you to know that America 
is proud of each and every one of you, grate- 
ful for all that you do. Your example explains 
why people around the world look to us for 
help and for inspiration. 

I also want to say a special word of thanks 
to those who are here from other nations, 
for our partnership with our allies have pro- 
vided us for some of the most important op- 
portunities we have had in recent years to 
advance America’s cause. 

Let me say that I know the last few days 
have not been easy for our Armed Forces, 
and especially for the United States Navy. 
We lost a great leader and friend in Admiral 
Boorda, but as we honor his service to our 
Nation, I ask you to be proud of your own 
achievements as well. You are members of 
the world’s greatest military, whose values of 
honor, mis oy and integrity America re- 
spects so deeply. You protect our Nation on 
land, at sea, and in the skies; you project our 
strength and our values around the world. 
You stepped forward to serve your country. 
You do so with courage, commitment, and 
compassion every time America calls. We are 
grateful to you, and grateful that you are the 
best trained, best equipped, best prepared 
fighting force on Earth. As long as I am your 
commander in chief, not only our gratitude, 
but the reality of that statement will remain 
intact. 

Your country and I thank you for every- 
thing you do. You have earned a week of 
celebration and now, liberty call. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. on the 
flight deck. In his remarks, he referred to Larry 
Sowinski, executive director, Intrepid Sea-Air- 
Space Museum; Adm. W.]. Flanagan, Jr., USN, 
commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet; Rear Adm. 
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Robert C. Williamson, USN, commander, Carrier 
Group 2; and Mayor Rudolph Giuliani of New 
York City and his wife, Donna. 


Remarks on Receiving the U.S.S. 
Intrepid Freedom Award in New 
York City 

May 22, 1996 


To tell you the truth, Zack, I thought it 
was a pretty good speech when you stopped. 
[Laughter] 

Mayor and Mrs. Giuliani, and members of 

ur family—and I especially want to ac- 

owledge the fact that in the Second World 
War the mayor’s father-in-law served here on 
the Intrepid and was a Navy man for 25 
years. He and his wife are here. Secretary 
and Mrs. Dalton, Paul Tudor Jones, and Max 
Chapman, Admiral Johnson, Admiral Flana- 
gan, Admiral Williamson; to all the distin- 
guished friends of the Intrepid Sea-Air-Space 
Museum who are here and who share this 
podium with me; and members of our Armed 
Forces and our allied forces in Canada, Mex- 
ico, and Great Britain. And let me say, as 
an old musician, I want to especially thank 
the Royal Marine Band from the United 
Kingdom. I thought they were quite wonder- 
ful. Thank you. There was a time in my life 
when I had committed to memory almost 
every important piece of British band music 
in the last 50 years, and so I am delighted 
to hear it from the horse’s mouth, so to speak. 

I thank the United States Marine Corps 
Honor Guard and the Joint Armed Color 
Team. And I want to thank all of you for 
being here today and for your support of the 
Intrepid and your support of our Armed 
Forces. 

I am honored to receive this 1996 Intrepid 
Freedom Award; especially pleased to re- 
ceive it in the company of two of the best 
friends of freedom this country ever had, 
Zachary and Elizabeth Fisher. And I thank 
them more than I can say. 

Just a little over a year ago it was my privi- 
lege to present Zachary Fisher with the 
President's Citizens Medal. It was a great 
honor for me because of all the remarkable 
things that he has done. Most of you know 
what the Fishers have done for their ex- 
tended family, the 2.6 million men and 
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women of our Armed Forces and their loved 
ones. From the Fisher House program that 
— a home away from home, to the 
amilies of hospitalized military personnel, to 
the Armed Forces Scholarship Foundation 
that has allowed hundreds of servicemen and 
women to attend college, few have done 
more for those who dedicate their lives to 
defending our freedom. So we thank them 
for their shining service to America. 

Ye.terday in Washington in our Navy's 
hour of need, Zachary Fisher was there 
again. When I escorted Betiie Boorda out 
into the National Cathedral, he was there to 
sit beside her during that profoundly moving 
but difficult memorial service as we cele- 
brated the life of Admiral Mike Boorda. 

Mike Boorda will be remembered as the 
first enlisted man who ever became the Chief 
of Naval Operations. More than that, I think 
the men and women of the Navy knew that 
he was not only once an enlisted man, in his 
heart he always was. He never forgot that 
he was their man. I saw it in the tears that 
they shed yesterday by the hundreds in the 
cathedral. But if he were here today, he 
would flash his famous smile and tell a few 
sea stories and say to us, “This is still the 
greatest Navy in the world. America needs 
you to be the best you can be. Carry on.” 

Because of that spirit of “carry on,” he 
would also be grateful, as I am, for the gener- 
osity and devotion that so many of you here 
today have shown when you have helped to 
transform this veteran of America’s triumph 
over tyranny into a truly glorious sea-air- 
space museum. Indeed, I was out there look- 
ing at the exhibits, and I was afraid I would 
miss my entrance. If it hadn’t been for “Ruf- 
fles and Flourishes,” I don’t think I would 
have—{laughter|—I'd still be out there look- 
ing at the planes somewhere. 

For thousands and thousands of people 
every day, this wonderful old carrier brings 
to life our Nation’s proud military history. 
It also reminds us of all of those who came 
before us, of what they gave and what they 
lost to keep America free and secure. I know 
it is our most fervent wish that the young 
people who come here to visit the Intrepid 
will never have to face the horrors of war, 
that instead they'll have the chance to make 
the most of their freedom and their God- 
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given abilities in peace. But it’s good that 
they learn these tales of duty and devotion 
because it’s up to them to build a future wor- 
thy of the sacrifice that we honor here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, today I have re- 
ceived this fine award for contributing to the 
preservation of freedom and democracy. For 
a citizen of the United States to become 
President is something no citizen can ever 
truly deserve. And in that sense, no award 
flowing from the service of a President can 
ever be deserved. So if you allow me, I can 
only accept it with pride on behalf of my fel- 
low Americans, and ially those in the 
Armed Services and the diplomatic corps 
who have made our Nation the greatest force 
for peace and freedom and prosperity, and 
for the citizens who continue to support 
America’s leadership throughout the world. 

I was especially grateful for what Mr. Fish- 
er said about that because in the aftermath 
of the cold war, with so many pressing meas- 
ures here at home, it woes | be easy for the 
United States to turn away from its respon- 
sibilities around the world. But citizens like 
Zachary Fisher and so many of you under- 
stand the great lesson of the past 50 years. 
It is that what we now see as a global trend 
toward freedom and democracy is neither in- 
evitable nor irreversible. This trend must 
have America’s support. It must have the 

er of our mile On occasion, it must 

ave the example of our power. Always it 

must have the leadership of the United 
States. 

Earlier today I had the honor of presiding 
over the commencement for some of Ameri- 
ca’s newest leaders for freedom, the Coast 
Guard Academy’s class of 1996. I spoke to 
them about the challenges we face as we 
enter the 2lst century, and especially the 
challenge to advance the fight for peace and 
freedom. 

Nothing will strengthen our security more 
in the long run than advancing the cause of 
peace om freedom throughout the world. 
When people live free and at peace, they are 
less likely to resort to violence to settle their 

roblems or to abuse the rights of their fel- 
ow citizens. They are more likely to join with 
us to conquer our common challenges from 
old threats like ethnic and religious hatreds 
that are taking on new and dangerous dimen- 
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sions, to new threats like the spread of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, terrorism, drug traf- 
ficking, international organized crime. 

I am proud that America has stood with 
those taking risks for democracy and peace. 
Because we are, the dictators are gone in 
Haiti, democracy is back, and the flow of des- 
perate refugees to our shores has ended. Be- 
cause we are, snipers’ killing fields in Bosnia 
have once again me the children’s play- 
ing fields. Because we are, the sound of car 
bombs in Northern Ireland is giving way to 
the quiet sounds of children living out nor- 
mal lives. And because we are, in the Middle 
East, Arabs and Jews who once seemed des- 
tined to fight forever now are sharing their 
knowledge, their resources, and their 
dreams. 

Just 11 days before he was assassinated last 
year, my good friend Yitzhak Rabin stood on 
this very stage to accept this very same 
award. I thank you for giving it to him. He 
surely deserved it. And I can’t tell you how 
moved I am to follow in his footsteps. 

The first time I met Prime Minister Rabin 
after I was elected President, I told him that 
if Israel would take risks for peace, America 
would do everything in its power to minimize 
those risks. Well, Israel has, and we have 
done our part. In a time of shrinking re- 
sources, we've kept up our economic assist- 
ance. We've worked not just to maintain Isra- 
el’s security, but to enhance it by making sure 
Israel’s qualitative military edge is greater 
than ever. We've built a bond of trust with 
Israel and its people that has given it the con- 
fidence necessary to make peace. 

Now we all know the risks that Prime Min- 
ister Rabin took for peace and the price he 
paid for his vision. We know, too, that with 
every step along the path to peace in the 
Middle East, its enemies grow more des- 
perate with bullets and bombs. So let me say 
again today, in honor of the person who last 
stood in this place to accept this award, and 
of his friendship to me and the bonds be- 
tween our people and the peace-loving Arab 
people of the Middle East: We have sup- 
ported the peace process. We have kept our 
commitment to minimize the risks that Israel 
has taken for peace. But the work is not done. 

Hard work remains with Syria, with Leb- 
anon, outstanding questions between the Is- 
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raelis and the Palestinians. If Israel takes fur- 
ther risks for peace, the United States must 
be willing to on further measures of sup- 
port to deal with those risks and minimize 
them. We have been there every step of the 
way. If.you want to see peace in the Middle 
East in our lifetime, we must stay there every 
step of the way. 

Ladies and gentlemen, because of the acci- 
dents and the design of history, at this par- 
ticular moment our Nation has more ability 
than any other to help people throughout the 
world embrace a future of hope. As I told 
our cadets today, as I travel on behalf of the 
United States beyond our borders, I see peo- 
ple who look to us not primarily because of 
our size and our strength, but mostly because 
of what we stand for and what we stand 
against. If we continue to make good on their 
trust, we can build an even greater future 
of peace and freedom and democracy. And 
it will be good for the American people. 

In the next few years the way we work 
with other countries, the work we do, and 
whether we succeed will determine in very 
large measure what the world looks like for 
our children and our grandchildren. We have 
a chance to leave a legacy of peace and free- 
dom, of liberty and prosperity. We have to 
know what to do and what not to do. We 
can’t be the world’s policeman, but we can’t 
try to build a wall around America’s good 
fortune. That is a destiny we must share with 
freedom-loving people throughout the world. 

So I thank you for this award, not because 
of anything it says about me, but because of 
everything it says about America. And I will 
do my best to uphold America’s ideals, to 
keep our Nation free and strong, to keep it 
a force for peace and progress, to keep it 
a land of opportunity and tolerance for all. 

Thank you very much, and God bless 


America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:21 p.m. in the 
hangar deck. In his remarks, he referred to 
Zachary and Elizabeth Fisher, cofounders of the 
Intrepid Sea-Air-Space Museum; Robert 
Kosnovec, Mayor Giuliani’s father-in-law, and his 
wife, Gwen; Margaret Dalton, wife of Secretary 
of the Navy John Dalton; Paul Tudor Jones, chair- 
man, Tudor Investment Corp.; Max Chapman, 
chairman, Fleet Week ’96; and former Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin of Israel. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
National Science Foundation 


May 22, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the provisions of section 
3(f) of the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1862(f)), I 
transmit herewith the combined annual re- 
ports of the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 22, 1996. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
May 22, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 13, Public Law 806, 80th Congress (15 
U.S.C. 714k), I transmit herewith the report 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for fis- 
cal year 1994. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 22, 1996. 


Statement on the Minimum Wage 
May 22, 1996 


An increase in the minimum wage would 
honor our values: work, family, responsibility, 
and opportunity. You cannot raise a family 
on $4.25 an hour. Over the years, both par- 
ties have worked together to ensure that the 
minimum wage keeps up with the cost of liv- 
ing. To continue that commitment to work- 
ing families, I have challenged Congress to 
raise the minimum wage by 90 cents. It is 
clear that a bipartisan majority of the House 
of Representatives stands ready to pass this 
increase. 

But the House leadership is today propos- 
ing a giant fraud on the American people. 
Their legislation will eliminate the minimum 
wage for all workers hired by fully two-thirds 
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of American businesses. I hope Senator Dole 
will join me in opposing this extreme meas- 
ure. We must not tolerate sweatshops and 
a repeal of wage protections for millions of 
Americans as a condition of assuring a living 
wage for some workers. 

Let me be clear: Eliminating the minimum 
wage is no way to raise it. If Congress sends 
me a bill to eliminate the minimum wage 
and wage protection for millions of workers, 
I will veto it. Speaker Gingrich and majority 
leader Dole should allow an honest up-or- 
down vote on the minimum wage. 


Remarks at a Democratic Dinner in 
Stamford, Connecticut 


May 22, 1996 


Thank you very much. Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, now that all these other fine peo- 
ple have spoken and told you every good 
thing about our record, I ought to quit while 
I’m ahead. [Laughter] But I won’t. And be- 
sides that, we can’t. 

I want to thank Senator Dodd for his re- 
marks and his remarkable leadership and his 
personal friendship and his willingness to 
take a leap into the unknown when I asked 
him to do this job after our setback in the 
campaign of 1994. It looked like a job with 
a lot of downside and not much upside. It 
could cause him grief at home and not help 
him abroad. And he did it anyway, because 
he believed it was the right thing to do. He’s 
done it superbly, and every person in Con- 
necticut should be very, very proud of him. 

I also want to assure you that that little 
riff he went through about you can always 
move the capital to Hartford and make the 
Seawolf the national fish and the Comanche 
the national bird and all that, you know, be- 
lieve it or not, he does that in private when 
nobody is looking. [Laughter] The first time 
he did it in private I dida’t think it was ve 
funny; it’s a lot more funny in a crowd. 
[Laughter] I think if things get any tighter 
he'll just buy me a couple of pets and call 
them Seawolves and Comanches so I'll never 
be able to forget it. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Senator Lieberman, who’s 
been my friend for more than 25 years now, 
for his leadership in Connecticut and leader- 
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ship in the Democratic Leadership Council 
and for being a source—a constant source 
of new ideas for me about how we can move 
this country forward and bring it together. 
And I want to thank Don Fowler for his in- 
credibly indefatigable work. 

I thank my friend, Marvin Rosen—now 
that Chris Dodd has grounded on him to- 
night about how Connecticut raised more 
money than Florida, Marvin might not get 
any sleep for the next month—[ Some a 
he'll be thinking about how to get even or 
get ahead. 

I have a lot to be grateful to Connecticut 
for, as has been said, not the least of which 
are the people who were up here before me. 
I thought Harvey and Paul looked pretty 
good up here when they were doing their 
one-two act. You ought to give him a better 
part, Harvey. He'll do a movie if you do that. 
But give them a hand, they were great. 

And I understand that Mr. Newman intro- 
duced me about 15 minutes before I came 
out. [Laughter] That may be because in my 
old age I’m getting hard of hearing. Or it 
may be because now that he’s become a 
grandfather he’s just preoccupied and he’s 
gotten his lines all mixed up. [Laughter] 

I thank Governor O'Neill, my former col- 
league, for being here; and my friend and 
law school classmate, your attorney general, 
Dick Blumenthal; your secretary of state, 
your controller, and all the other officials. I 
want to say a special word of thanks to Bill 
Curry, who came down from Connecticut to 
Washington to work in the White House. 
And I thank Michael Bolton for both those 
wonderful, wonderful songs. 

You know, when I first met Michael Bolton 
I tried to figure out what his ethnic heritage 
was, and I figured he was Polish. Then he 
said, “This is a song I sang with Pavarotti.” 
I figured he was Italian. Then he sang “Geor- 
gia On My Mind.” The only other person 
I ever heard sing that in public—this will 
show you how much I like the song—on June 
24, 1967, in Constitution Hall, I heard Ray 
Charles sing that song. I remember that. I 
carried the ticket stub with me for 10 years. 
[Laughter] I was so excited, I couldn’t go to 
bed. At 5 a.m. in the morning I went out 
and ran 3 miles just so I'd get tired enough 
to go to bed. 
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So I thought you were Polish, then I 
thought you were Italian. Now I know you're 
African-American. [Laughter] Most of all, 
you're a good person and a good friend, and 
I thank you for bringing your talents to bear 
for the benefit of your country. Thank you 
very much. 

I couldn’t believe Chris made that joke— 
I guess it was Chris—about that Peruvian 
mummy. [Laughter] But I want — to know 
that Hillary went to welcome that mummy 
to the National Geographic building yester- 
day, she and President Fujimori of Peru. And 
then he came over to see me and he kind 
of hurt my feelings that I didn’t get to go. 
He brought me two pictures of that mummy. 
I don’t if you've seen that mummy. 
[Laughter] But, you know, if I were a single 
man, I might ask that mummy out. [Laugh- 
ter] That’s a good-looking mummy. That 
mummy looks better than I do on my worst 
days. I’m telling you. You need to go see her. 
[Laughter] If there was ever an argument 
against ageism, it’s that mummy. I mean, 
really. You need to go see her. [Laughter] 
Let me say—I can’t believe—I'll hear about 
that before it’s over, but anyway. [Laughter] 
It’s been a long day. 

I want to say that I wish Hillary were with 
me tonight. She’s coming back from Colo- 
rado. But I did something today that she and 
our daughter did 2 years ago. I went to the 
Coast Guard Academy to give the com- 
mencement address, and it was a wonderful 
experience. And I want to tell you about just 
some of the other things that have happened 
today because I think they are appropriate. 
It reminded me of many of the times I have 
been in Connecticut and the various places 
I have been. 

When I got off the helicopter today the 
first time, I met the people who are active 
in the Big Brother and Big Sister program 
who were cadets at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. And they told me that the—you know, 
the students at the Academy have to work 
very hard. It’s a very rigorous program, both 
physically and intellectually. They still do 
1,100 hours of community service a month 
at the Coast Guard Academy. That’s pretty 
remarkable. 

And then I met a representative of our De- 
partment of Education who coincidentally 
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has been a friend of mine for almost 30 years, 
introducing me to children from Guilford, 
Connecticut, and children from New Haven, 
Connecticut. And most of the kids from New 
Haven were African-American or Hispanic, 
and most of the kids from Guilford looked 
like they live in those beautiful houses in 
Guilford that I remember so well from law 
school. 

And these kids worked together through 
E-mail and they sent E-mail messages to 
each other and they're trying to help each 
other learn about their different lives and try- 
ing to help broaden their horizons and im- 

rove their performance in school. And these 

ids, they've got a little team jacket they wear 
to show they're part of the same group. It 
was an astonishing thing. And they were very 
excited about what they're doing. 

And the reason I mention those two things 
is it seems to me that that really is a big part 
of what this election is all about, because the 
Coast Guard folks, they're doing the best 
they can with their own lives, and they're 
doing superbly well; they’re very impressive. 
But they're still taking a little time to help 
people who are less fortunate, partly because 
they believe it’s part of their responsibility 
an oa because they know their country 
will be better if those kids do better. The 
kids from Guilford and the kids from New 
Haven are like all children, they're pre- 
occupied with their own lives, but they know 
if they care about each other their country 
will be stronger and we'll all be better off. 

And that really is the central question be- 
fore the American people. I’m very gratified 
about what’s been said. It is true that when 
I ran for President I said that if you vote 
for me we'll put in a program, we'll cut the 
deficit in half and create 8 million jobs in 
4 years. And we’ve more than cut the deficit 
in half, and we’ve got more than 8! million 
jobs now. I’m glad about that; the economy 
is stronger than it was before. 

One of the things that has especially bene- 
fited Connecticut is that we have had the big- 
gest expansion of trade in the history of this 
country, with GATT and NAFTA and 200 
separate agreements, 21 with Japan alone. 
Our exports to Japan in the 21 areas we've 
made agreements with them are up 85 per- 
cent in 3 years. It’s really a record without 
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seesne And it’s mostly due to the vigi- 
ance and aggression of American companies 
and their workers and the productivity of 
their workers. But the fact that we changed 
the rules had a little something to do with 
it I think. And I’m proud of that. And you 
should be, too. 

And I am—they talked about the crime 
issue—I’m proud of the fact that all the seri- 
ous crimes are down in America. And it did 
have something to do with the fact that we 
passed the crime bill and an to put 
100,000 police on the street, and banned 19 
kinds of 2 assault weapons and passed the 
Brady bill. 

And a lot of Members of Congress under- 
went unbelievable withering criticism. And 
we lost a lot of House Members and maybe 
a couple of Senators because we banned as- 
sault weapons and passed the Brady bill, be- 
cause there were a lot of people that were 
told they were going to lose their weapons. 
Well, we've now had a couple of hunting sea- 
sons; there hasn’t been a single hunter, man 
or a woman, in any State in this country lose 
their rifle. But 60,000 people did lose their 
weapons; they were ple with criminal 
records who got found out and couldn’t get 
their handguns under the Brady bill. It was 
the right thing to do. 

I am proud of the advances we've made 
with the leadership of the Vice President in 
improving the environment, and finding ways 
to grow the economy and protect the envi- 
ronment, which I think is a central commit- 
ment this country has got to make to itself. 
I had a fascinating conversation a few months 
ago with the President of China, Jian 
Zemin, in which we were having the kind 
of discussion we often have in public, and 
you can imagine what it was like. 

And I looked at him and I said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not want to contain China. I want 
to engage China. I want us to have a good 
partnership. But,” I said, “there’s only one 
way that you really present a threat to our 
security, and I’m sure it’s never occurred to 
you.” And he said, “Well, what are you talk- 
ing about?” I said, “If everybody in China 
decides to get rich in exactly the same way 
people in America got rich and you all insist 
on buying cars that doa’t get any better mile- 
age than the ones we've got now, we're going 
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to burn up the atmosphere together. That 
is a threat to our security. We have to find 
a way for the Chinese to grow their economy 
and preserve the global environment, not 
tear it up.” And I believe that and I think 
it’s a great opportunity for us. So I’m glad 
we've done that. 

I’m glad that we proved that the Demo- 
cratic Party is not the party of big Govern- 
ment. We've reduced the size of the Govern- 
ment. We've eliminated thousands of pages 
of regulations. We've gotten rid of a lot of 
specific stupid things. When I became Presi- 
dent the SBA loan form was 78 pages long; 
now it’s a page long. It took months and 
months to get an answer; now you can get 
an answer in 3 days. I’m proud of that. I'm 
glad we—we cut the budget by 25 percent 
and doubled the loan volume for small busi- 
nesses. I’m proud of that. 

But, in spite of all that, that’s really not 
what this election is about. This election, like 
all elections, is about the future. And I just 
want you to take just a few minutes, because 
every one of you will leave here—and the 
election is still a long way away, and an enor- 
mous number of things can happen and 
there’s more than enough time for it to 
change. 

The American people will vote in Novem- 
ber based on what they think this election 
is about and what they imagine their future 
will be like. And, therefore, every one of you, 
if you can afford to be here and you have 
the ability to get other people to be here, 
you also should take a little time to be an 
influential citizen, to have arguments and dis- 
cussions and debates about this election that 
have nothing to do with raising funds, but 
everything to do with delivering voters in the 
polls in November. 

And so I ask you to think about it. Ask 
yourself, we're 4 years away from a new cen- 
tury that happens to be the beginning of a 
new millennium; what would you like it to 
be like? How do you imagine your country 
in 2010? What kind of country do you imag- 
ine your grandchildren living in when they 
are your age? If you could make it the way 
you would like it to be, what would you have 
to do to do that? Does that bear any reason- 
able relationship to the kind of issues we de- 
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bate today? And every one of you just think 
about it. 

Before I entered the Presidential cam- 
paign in 1992 I decided that more than any- 
thing else I had to be able to ask myself those 
questions and give an answer, and then be 
prepared to update and modify that answer 
as I learned more about the American people 
and our circumstances and the world that’s 
unfolding. And I have a very simple answer, 
even though it’s obvious that the road up 
ahead is not simple. 

I want this to be a country in which every 
single person, without regard to their race, 
their gender, or how much they start out with 
or without in life, has a chance to live up 
to their dreams if they're willing to work for 
it and be responsible. I want this to be a 
country in which we relish the diversity that 
we have, all of it. As long as we adhere to 
the same set of laws and the constitutional 
values that have kept us around for more 
than 200 years, we should see our diversity 
as an asset of unimaginable proportions as 
we move into a global society. So I want this 
country to be coming together instead of 
coming apart. 

And that’s very important. That’s what all 
of you try to do in your families, in your busi- 
nesses, in your community activities, in your 
religious organization. It’s only in politics that 
we try to see how quickly we can divide peo- 
ple. And it doesn’t make any sense at all; it 
is a dumb way to build a future. And I think 
we should reject the politics of division in 
this election. 

And, finally, 1 want this to be a country 
which, 20 years from now, 30 years from 
now, is still the strongest force in the world 
for peace and freedom and democracy and 
prosperity. And that means for me I’ve had 
to take some fairly unpopular decisions to 
keep that possibility alive. Not many people 
thought it was right to go into Haiti, but we 
don’t have all those refugees at our shore and 
they’ve got freedom now. And I’m proud that 
we did it, and I’m proud of our people who 
did it. 

I was even criticized for becoming the first 
American President to try to take a hand in 
affairs in Northern Ireland, but it helped to 
lead to a cease-fire and I think we’re going 
to get a resolution to that. 
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There was literally no support for the steps 
I took to try to help Mexico when our a 
bor to the south was about to collapse, but 
it didn’t collapse. And if it had it would have 
been a disaster for us and for our efforts to 
control our own borders. And there were 
more than half the people against the action 
we took in Bosnia, but there are people alive 
today, and that country has a chance for 
“son and Europe has a chance for peace 
use of the action that was taken. 

So the same thing is true on the trade front 
with GATT and NAFTA and all the other 
things we have done. I know that a lot of 
trade issues have caused some disruption, but 
this country has come out ahead on the ef- 
forts we have made in trade. And we cannot 
run away from the world, we have to lead 
it, we have to compete in it, we have to reach 
out to others and give them a chance to make 
the most of their own lives as well. 

That is what I believe we ought to have. 
And when you imagine that, you can have— 
well, my vision is not quite the same. But 
if you have a vision, then you can say, well, 
how are you going to get there? Well, the 
first thing you have to have is a structure 
of opportunity. And this is a big difference 
between the two different visions of the fu- 
ture, and Ill come back to that. But I want 
a structure of opportunity. 

We spent now nearly 4 years trying to get 
the deficit down and all of that. We need 
to look to the future and say, we’re going 
to have to provide a system that gives people 
education for a lifetime and access to health 
care and retirement for a lifetime. Education 
is the most important thing, and that’s why 
I made the proposals that I’ve made. If you 
look at that, that is terribly important. 

Then I believe we need a structure for de- 
fining our community, or at least a roadmap. 
What are our obligations to each other? 
That’s really what the welfare reform debate 
is all about. That’s why I tried to say about 
affirmative action we should change it, but 
we shouldn’t get rid of it until we get rid 
of discrimination. That’s why I tried to say, 
as Senator Lieberman said, this is a deeply 
religious country, but we ought to stop using 
religion to divide it, we ought to find ways 
that we can come together around religious 
values we all share. 
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That’s why we had this meeting the other 
day that some people in this room came to, 
where corporate executives came and met 
with labor leaders and others and said, what 
are our obligations to our employees in the 
21st century in the global economy? Because 
I believe we have to find a way to say this 
is what we owe to one another so we can 
come together around it. 

And as you look ahead it means we need 
more young people in national service. It 
means we need more people asking them- 
selves, how can we make it economically at- 
tractive to invest in our inner cities so that 
we can create jobs and free enterprise where 
Government can’t pick up the slack? It 
means that Bridgeport and Hartford and 
Newark, New Jersey, and poor rural areas 
in my part of the country ought to be able 
to reap the benefits of the global economy 
if we can find ways to make it attractive for 
people to invest there. 

It means that we have to recognize that 
in the rest of the world we can never solve 
all the problems, but we must have, we must 
have, a system for working with others to 
fight terrorism and organized crime and drug 
running and the proliferation of dangerous 
weapons. And that’s why I am working with 
all these other countries, so we'll at least have 
a system to give our kids and our grandkids 
a chance to live in the most peaceful world 
human history has even known. Those are 
the things that I think about and dream 
about. 

Why do we want to fight crime? Because 
you can’t have any sense of community if 
people are scared to death. Why do we want 
to preserve the environment? Because you 
cannot have an organized civilized society 
without clean air and clean water and natural 
resources. 

Let me tell you, I have concluded a long 
time ago that what we do in public life is 
in and of itself not the most important thing, 
by a long shot, that goes on in this world. 
But if you think about it, what you do in your 
worklife is not in and of itself the most impor- 
tant thing that goes on in this world. Why 
do we work? Why do we have political life? 
why do we do these things? Because if we 
do it right we give more and more and more 
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people a chance to live out their dreams. 
That's why. 

And if you look at what’s going on in this 
election today, if you look at every single 
issue being debated, and you listen very 
closely through all the rhetoric for the dif- 
ferences, you see two very different world 
views about how we should move into the 
future. And let me give you a charitable de- 
scription, I think, of the other world view— 
but essentially accurate, but charitable. 

The other folks believe, as I do, that we’re 
living in an era of enormous possibility be- 
cause of technology and information revolu- 
tions and the globalization of the economy; 
that unlike the great industrial age that we've 
left, the future will probably not be domi- 
nated by big, top-down organizations, either 
governmental organizations or private ones; 
that entrepreneuralism, that creativity and 
rapid change will dominate the future. And, 
therefore, they say all big, outdated, central- 
ized organizations are the enemy, and espe- 
cially Government. And, therefore, we're al- 
ways better off without Government unless 
we need it for national defense and one or 
two other things that we can’t get any other 
way. 

But there aren’t many things on that list. 
That’s why when they come up with a budget 
that cuts education they say it’s okay; the 
Government would mess up a one-car pa- 
rade, you can’t do anything good in edu- 
cation. Or they come up with a budget that 
says, we don’t need 100,000 police anymore. 
Or why don’t we repeal the assault weapons 
ban or the Brady bill, or why don’t we oppose 
the Family and Medical Leave Act that Chris 
Dodd labored for—oh, because the Govern- 
ment can’t do anything good. Get the Gov- 
ernment out of it and let people of a thou- 
sand flowers bloom. 

Well, I believe that we have to reform the 
Government. But I don’t believe any country 
ever became great by deciding to give edu- 
cational opportunity to just a few, or deciding 
to pollute the environment to advance the 
economy, or deciding we don’t have common 
responsibilities to make safe streets for our 
children. So that is the difference. What do 
we owe each other? What do we have to do 
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together to create opportunity and to grow 
together and to build a better country? 

And let me just say this in closing, and 
remember this. I've said this a lot of times 
and a lot of people think it’s a strange thing 
for a person in sa life to say. If God gives 
you the gift to know when the last time you 
put your head on a pillow before you end 
your life on this Earth, 5 will get you 10, 
you won't say, I wish I'd spent more time 
at the office; you won’t be thinking about 
the last political campaign you worked in. 
You'll be thinking about who you loved, who 
you liked, what happened to you that made 
you feel more alive and more like a human 
being. The purpose of politics is to give more 
people the chance to live out those dreams, 
so when they lay down for the last time they 
feel good about what they've done. That is 
what this whole thing is about. That is what 
this whole thing is about. 

So I ask you to remember this. I thank 
you for this money. We will invest it wisely 
in taking this country into the next century 
in the right way. but you have to be willing 
to stand up and let your voice be heard. You 
have to be willing to keep talking and keep 
working all the way between now and No- 
vember. You can’t let the American people 
be diverted. you can’t let us be divided. 

If this election is about how we've going 
to get to the next century with opportunity 
for everybody, with a country that’s coming 
together instead of being driven apart and 
a country that’s leading the world to a bright- 
er tomorrow, I don’t have any doubt about 
how it’s going to come out. And, more impor- 
tantly, we'll have more people living out their 
dreams in a better jn eee decent world. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom at the Stamford Marriott Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to Donald L. Fowler, co- 
chairman, and Marvin Rosen, finance director, 
Democratic National Committee; movie producer 
Harvey Weinstein; actor Paul Newman; former 
Gov. William O'Neill of Connecticut; secretary of 
the State Miles Rapoport; Controller Nancy 
Wyman; and singer Michael Bolton. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 
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Memorandum on the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization 

May 22, 1996 


Presidential Determination No. 96-26 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Use of International Organizations 
and Programs Account Funds for the U.S. 
Contribution to the Korean Peninsula 


Energy Development Organization (KEDO) 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 614(a)(1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 
2364(a)(1) (the “Act”), I hereby determine 
that it is important to the security interests 
of the United States to furnish up to $22 mil- 
lion in funds made available under heading 
“International Organizations and Programs” 
in title IV of the Foreign Operations Appro- 
priations Act, 1996 (Public Law 104-107) for 
the United States contribution to the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development Organiza- 
tion without regard to any provision of law 
within the scope of section 614(a)(1). I here- 
by authorize this contribution. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit this determination to the Congress 
and to arrange for its publication in the Fed- 


eral Register. 
William J. Clinton 


NoTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on May 23. 


Remarks to the President’s 
Committee on Employment of 
People With Disabilities Conference 
May 23, 1996 


Thank you very much, Tony, for your re- 
marks, your support, your friendship and 
your leadership of the committee. I want to 
say hello to the others who are there—to 
John Sweeney and to Al Checchi. I want to 
say a special word of thanks to my good 
friend, Justin Dart who I know had to leave, 
but who has been a real champion for Ameri- 
cans with disabilities; indeed, for the rights 
and interests of all Americans. 
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I want to say a special word of greeting 
to the cochairs of the committee, the vice 
chairs: Norm Miller, I. King Jordan, Karen 
Meyer, Neil Jacobson, Dr. Sylvia Walker, and 
Ron Drach. 

Thank you, all of you who are there for 
your very warm welcome. I’m sorry I couldn’t 
join you in person today, I have to be in Mil- 
waukee with the German Chancellor. But I 
didn’t want to miss this opportunity to talk 
with you about what we must do together 
to ensure the full participation of the 49 mil- 
lion Americans with disabilities in the vibrant 
life and economy of our great country. 

Three and a half years ago, when I took 
the Oath of Office, I had a very clear vision 
of what I hoped our country could be like 
as we move into the 21st century. I wanted 
us to be a country that offers great opportuni- 
ties for all who are willing to work for them. 
I wanted us to remain the world’s strongest 
force for peace and freedom. And I wanted 
us to rebuild our sense of unity and commu- 
nity around the shared ethic of responsibility 
and a respect for diversity. 

Together we've made great progress to- 
ward achieving those goals. Our economic 
strategy to reduce the deficit, expand trade, 
and invest in our people is paying off. The 
deficit is now less than half of m it was 
4 years ago. We have 8% million more jobs, 
the lowest combined rates of inflation, mort- 
gage rates, and employment in 27 years. 
Homeownership is at a 15-year high, and we 
have all-time highs in exports and new busi- 
ness formations for each of the last 3 years. 

We've also worked hard to increase edu- 
cational opportunities for all Americans, from 
more positions for children in Head Start to 
more affordable college loans to the national 
service program. We've done our part to fight 
to lower the crime rate by passing a crime 
bill which is putting 100,000 police officers 
on the street, banning assault weapons, and 
passing the Brady bill which has kept 60,000 
people with criminal records or other dis- 
turbing histories from getting handguns. And 
we have maintained our commitment to a 
clean, safe environment for all Americans. 

Compared to 4 years age. the world is also 
a safer and more peaceful place. The nuclear 
threat is diminished. No weapons are pointed 
at the people of the United States. Peace and 
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freedom are taking hold from Haiti to South 
Africa, to Northern Ireland, to Bosnia, to the 
Middle East. We have moved a long way in 
3% years. 

But today I want to talk to you about our 
country’s future, especially in terms of that 
first objective, expanding opportunities for 
every American who is willing to take respon- 
sibility for making the most of his or her God- 
given abilities. The theme of your conference 
is investing in abilities. That’s been some- 
thing we've tried very hard to do and some- 
thing I intend to keep on doing. 

In 1992 I issued a challenge to our Nation. 
I said we must not rest until America has 
a national disability policy based on three 
simple creeds: inclusion, not exclusion: inde- 
pendence, not dependence; and 
empowerment, not paternalism. I remain 
committed to that vision, and I want to thank 
all of you for working so hard with us to make 
it a reality. More than ever before in our his- 
tory, America’s greatness in the next century 
will depend upon the ability of all our citizens 
to make the most of their own lives. Ameri- 
cans with disabilities are an enormous, large- 
ly untapped reservoir of that potential. 

Employment is the key to economic secu- 
rity for Americans, includin people with dis- 
abilities. Even though we have created 82 
million new jobs, it remains a tragedy today 
that two-thirds of the people with disabilities 
are unemployed. And it’s up to all of us— 
employers, labor, people with disabilities, 
and government—to work together to 
change this picture. 

In the past 4 years, we have made 
progress. We’re fighting to make sure that 
people with disabilities ome health care and 
the living wages they need to live independ- 
ently. Our strong commitment to the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act has opened up 
town halls, schools, transportation systems, 
workplaces, grocery stores, restaurants, and 
movie theaters to millions of people with dis- 
abilities. Our 1997 budget calls for an in- 
crease in funding for ADA enforcement at 
the Department of Justice. 

The Individuals With Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act is preparing students with disabil- 
ities to get their share of the high-wage jobs 
that are opening up in this new economy. 
I know how much the IDEA means to mil- 
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lions of students with disabilities and to their 
parents. I strongly support it. 

High school graduates with disabilities 
who went to school under IDEA have an em- 
a rate twice that of the overall popu- 
ation of individuals with disabilities. We're 
building on this achievement by supporting 
efforts like your high school high-tech pro- 
gram that is guiding promising students to 
college and careers in science and tech- 
nology. We're making sure people with dis- 
abilities are included in our school-to-work 
efforts. 

No one—no one—should have to go 
through what Judy Heumann went through 
to get an education in our country. She’s 
been a pioneer in the struggle for the rights 
of people with disabilities. She developed 
polio when she was 18 months old and she 
was denied the right to attend public school 
until the 4th grade. She had to sue to get 
a teaching job that was denied her because 
she uses a wheelchair. And during the seven- 
ties, she participated in a sit-in that resulted 
in the creation of the Individuals With Dis- 
abilities Education Act. As my Assistant Sec- 
retary for Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services at the Department of Edu- 
cation, she now runs IDEA. That is a remark- 
able story, and we need more of them. 

But you and I know the ADA and the 
IDEA alone will not achieve our vision of 
inclusion, independence, and empowerment 
for ple with disabilities. That’s why I 
atthe to hard for measures like the Family 
and Medical Leave Act. And today I’m an- 
nouncing that as a result of your work, Fed- 
eral agencies are now developing a better sys- 
tem for tracking the unemployment rate of 
people with disabilities. 

This new system will strengthen our ability 
to include people with disabilities in all our 
employment policies and programs. In addi- 
tion, I’ve asked the Secretary of Commerce 
to work with your committee and relevant 
Federal agencies to recommend to me ways 
that we can ensure that people with disabil- 
ities are included in all our efforts to assist 
entrepreneurs and small businesses. So we 
are making progress. 

But let me say there is more to do. First, 
we must preserve the guarantee of Medicaid 
coverage for people with disabilities. For 
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three decades Americans have stood on com- 
mon ground about the need for guaranteed 
Medicaid coverage for older Americans, 
pregnant women, low-income children, and 
people with disabilities. But last year Con- 
gress sent me legislation to repeal that guar- 
antee, legislation that would have taken away 
health care coverage from millions of Ameri- 
cans who need it most. I vetoed that legisla- 
tion, and if they send it to me again and they 
want to repeal the guarantee again, I will veto 
it again. 

Let me be clear. We can balance this 
budget without repealing guaranteed Medic- 
aid coverage for the 6 million Americans with 
disabilities who depend upon it, including 
one million children. Medicaid is a family 
issue, as people with disabilities know, mak- 
ing it possible for more people to get care 
at home and their communities. Without the 
guarantee, a middle class family with a child 
with a severe disability could be forced into 
poverty to pay for the child’s medical care. 
Parents could be forced to give up jobs to 
stay home to care for a child. Children and 
adults who live independently today might 
be forced into institutions. I will not let that 
happen. 

The second thing we have to do is to 
strengthen the health security of people with 
disabilities and, indeed, for all Americans, 
with the passage of the Kassebaum-Kennedy 
health insurance reform bill. This legislation 
would not allow insurance companies to deny 
coverage for anybody with a preexisting con- 
dition and will allow people to keep their 
health insurance if they change jobs or if 
someone in the family gets sick. So I urge 
Congress te stop stalling and pass the bill 
now, as an important step forward. 

Finally, let me say I’ve called on Congress 
to increase the minimum wage, which will 
benefit millions of Americans with disabil- 
ities who face extra costs for accessible hous- 
ing and personal assistance. We need that. 

All of you know that America is in the best 
position to be a winner in the global economy 
of the 21st century because of the depths 
of our values, the strength of our diversity, 
the power of our economy. But we don’t have 
a person to waste. We have to continue to 
expand opportunity, demand responsibility 
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from all of our citizens. And that does mean 
inclusion, not exclusion. 

Again, let me thank you, all of you, for 
everything you've done and for everything 
you will do. Thank you for the progress we've 
made and the progress we still will make. 

Just last week I had a very moving visit 
with Christopher Reeve in the Oval Office, 
and I mentioned to Christopher that in 1933 
the Oval Office was the first Government of- 
fice designed specifically to be accessible to 
accommodate President Roosevelt. He said 
to me that it was too bad that at the time 
he had to hide his disability. 

I hope with Christopher Reeve that as the 
Roosevelt Memorial becomes a reality, with 
your efforts to remove the stigma of disabil- 
ity, they'll find a way to make sure that the 
American people know that this great, great 
President was great with his disability. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke by satellite at 9:35 
a.m. from Milwaukee, WI, to the conference 
meeting in Detroit, MI. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Tony Coehlo, chairman, Justin Dart, 
former chairman, President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of People With Disabilities; John 
Sweeney, president, AFL-CIO, and Al Checchi, 
cochairman, Northwest Airlines. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


May 23, 1996 


Chechnya Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, there are reports there 
are peace talks between Mr. Yeltsin and the 
leader of the Chechnyan group. Is that en- 
couraging to you? 

The President. Of course. The Chancellor 
and I, I think—I don’t want to speak for him, 
but I think we both would be very pleased 
if that could be resolved and the President 
could go back to devoting his energies to 
strengthening democracy and the economy 
of Russia. I know he wants peace there. I 
believe he’s working toward it. 

Chancellor Kohl. 1 do hope that this will 
turn out well. It’s a very important issue, ob- 
viously, also for the elections. 
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Chancellor Kohl’s Visit 


The President. Let me say to all of you, 
as you know, we're going to have a few mo- 
ments later, and we'll answer all your ques- 
tions at the press conference. 

But I want to welcome Chancellor Kohl 
back to the United States and to perhaps our 
most German American city, Milwaukee, a 
place which he’s now visiting for the first 
time. I want to thank him for his friendship 
to our country and for his support for free- 
dom. The world is a better place because of 
his leadership. And I have benefited greatly 
from his wise counsel, and we’ve had a good 
ag a9 And I'm delighted to have him 

ere in the United States and especially in 
Milwaukee today. 

Chancellor Kohl. May | perhaps make a 
few remarks on my part. I would like to thank 
the President. I would like to thank you, my 
friend, Bill, for this very warm welcome. 
When I was told that this would be on our 
itinerary, I was very enthusiastic about it be- 
cause as a student I read a lot about this 
State, about this part of the country. 

And you know that many generations back 
and throughout many generations, many peo- 
ple from my home region, from the Palatine, 
marae § to this part of the world. And 
the first thing I saw when I arrived yesterday 
night at the airport was a big sign announcin 
the product of a company called “Kohl.” And 
people are very friendly. Unfortunately, we 
only have a day, but I do hope that I shall 
have the opportunity to come back at some 
later stage. 

So now I'm looking very much forward to 
our talks. I must say, generally speaking, one 
of the best experiences that I’ve had in this 
office is the very good relation that we have 
been able to strike up, the President and my- 
self, and the good conversations that we've 
had over the years. And let me say, I’m very 
pleased that we were able to move matters 
along in many issues over the years. 

And I think more than any other country, 
the two of us probably also got involved in 
Russia. And the two of us took a very per- 
sonal interest in Russia. There are a lot of 
people who warned us because of the risks 
that were involved. But, let me say, we are 
very well aware of what it means if Russia 
now finally goes forward, pursues the path 
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of reform, or the sort of risks it entails when 
it falls back into the old habits of the past. 
And if you want to do something good, 


se pray now for the rain going away and 
or us having nice weather. [Laughter] 


1996 Election 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a suspicion that 
election-year politics had something to do 
with your bringing Chancellor Kohl here. 

The President. Well, I'll tell you how we 
came about to do this. When Prime Minister 
Major came to the United States, you re- 
member I took him to Pittsburgh. And it 
wasn’t an election time then, but his grand- 
father had been there as a worker. And it 
seems to me that it’s important for the Unit- 
ed States to remember a lot of our roots, 
which in the beginning, of course, were Eu- 
ropean roots. 

When I was with the Chancellor last time 
in Germany, I gave him a copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence which was printed 
in 1776 in German in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia because we had so many German-Ameri- 
cans. So those two experiences made me 
think that the next time he came here for 
a visit, we should do it here in Milwaukee 
instead of Washington. 

Q. No politics? 

Chancellor Kohl. Incidentally, it is true, 
I mean, elections are part of democracy, are 
they not? So, you know, there are elections 
almost constantly in democracies and the 
only other choice we have is we say we don’t 
meet when there’s an election going on. And 
then you will write there’s no personal chem- 
istry between the two, it doesn’t seem to 
work. And now you're telling us we're not 
supposed to meet because there’s an election 
going on. So, well, I suppose you will have 
to write there’s an election going on and 
that’s probably—{laughter). 

The President. Thank you. We'll answer 
more questions later. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 
Chancellor Kohl’s Visit 


The President. Let me say, if 1 might, that 
it is a great honor for me as President and 
a great personal pleasure for me as a friend 
of the Chancellor’s to welcome him back to 
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the United States, and especially here to Mil- 
waukee, which is the most German American 
city in the United States. 

I am personally very grateful to Chancellor 
Kohl for his wise counsel to me, for his un- 
failing friendship to the United States, and 
for his determined devotion to freedom. We 
have a lot of important things to discuss 
today. I’m looking forward to that, and, of 
course, afterward we will make ourselves 
available to you again for your questions. 

Q. Mr. President, last time you were treat- 
ed by Chancellor Kohl to some Italian pasta. 
Will you treat him to some German food 
today? 

The President. Well, we're going to a 
local diner which is sort of a community place 
in Milwaukee, and he will be able to eat 
whatever he wants. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 10:12 a.m. in City 
Hall. In his mo the President referred to 
President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. Chancellor Kohl 
spoke in German, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
May 23, 1996 


President Clinton. Good afternoon. It’s 
indeed a pleasure for me to welcome Chan- 
cellor Kohl back to the United States. He’s 
now in his 14th year in office, the longest 
serving leader in Ps West. And not only Ger- 
many and the European Union but all of the 
West has been well served by his leadership, 
his devotion to freedom and to free markets. 

He’s a friend to whom three American 
Presidents have turned for support and wise 
counsel. And I am especially grateful for the 
relationship that we have enjoyed and the 
counsel he has shared with me. During his 
tenure, the relationship between our two na- 
tions has grown stronger and deeper than 
ever, and it has become a powerful force for 
positive change. 

As Chancellor, Helmut Kohl has visited 
Washington 23 times. He knows the short- 
cuts through the traffic better than most of 
us who have come here more recently. We 
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thought it was high time that the Chancellor 
saw another part of our great country. What 
better place than Milwaukee, a city that Ger- 
man immigrants helped to build, a city so 
rich in German heritage and culture that in 
the 19th century it was called the Deutsche 
Athens, the German Athens. It is also fitting 
that as Chancellor, as he approaches the 
mark for the longest tenure of all those who 
have held his office, he is visiting a city that 
his great predecessor, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, came to 40 years ago. 

Today the partnership between our two 
nations has taken another important step for- 
ward. The two aviation agreements we just 
signed will strengthen our cooperation in this 
vital economic sector. The safety agreement 
will help us to clear the way to better, safer 
air traffic. The open skies ment will cre- 
ate the largest fully opened bilateral market 
in the entire world of aviation, dramatically 
increasing opportunities for consumers and 
flexibility for our airlines. The Chancellor 
and I believe this agreement heralds a new 
era of competition in the over-regulated avia- 
tion markets of Europe. 

But these agreements are just one example 
of the work we’re doing together to increase 
growth and prosperity Sor our people. As the 
world’s two greatest exporting nations, Ger- 
many and the United States have a vital inter- 
est and are, together, playing a vital role in 
bringing down trade barriers and building 
the international marketplace of the 2lst 
century. We helped to complete the Uruguay 
round, the most ambitious trade agreement 
of all time, which has already boosted the 
greatest export surge in our country’s history. 
Our cooperation in the G-7 has helped the 
global economy to keep moving forward for 
the benefit of people all around the world. 

Today I also salute the Chancellor for his 
bold budget and reform program. Strength- 
ening Germany’s finances and its capacity to 
grow and generate jobs will not only benefit 
the German people but also its many trading 
partners. Our economic cooperate is also 
making a difference in the daily lives of our 
citizens, but it has succeeded only because 
it has been backed by our security partner- 


ship as well, especially our security partner- 
ship in NATO, which has provided vital safe- 
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ty and stability for our nations for nearly 50 
years. 

Today we reviewed the process of NATO’s 
enlargement. We reaffirmed that it is pro- 
ceeding in a predictable and clear and delib- 
erate way. Much as it did after World War 
II in Western Europe, NATO can provide 
an important shelter for the new democracies 
of Central and Eastern Europe that share our 
values and are ready to bear the responsibil- 
ities of allies. 

The success of the partnership of NATO 
in the IFOR mission in Bosnia demonstrates 
how the Alliance is adapting to the needs of 
our time. I especially want to thank the 
Chancellor for the truly historic decision to 
deploy 4,000 German troops to support the 
Bosnia peace agreement. Germany is shoul- 
dering its security responsibilities in the post- 
cold-war world, and we are all grateful for 
that. 

As NATO grows, it must also develop a 
strong and ay relationship with Russia. 
The seeds for that partnership have already 
been sown in the partnership of Russian 
troops alongside our NATO units in Bosnia, 
where they have served together and served 
well, and in the Partnership For Peace exer- 
cises involving Russian a American troops 
here in the United States. 

This is a moment of extraordinary oppor- 
tunity. Not since the emergence of the mod- 
ern nation state have the prospects been so 
great for a free and undivided Europe, a 
cause so many Americans gave their lives for 
in this century. We will do all we can to see 
that this vision for Europe is realized. But 
no one—no one—has done more to make 
that vision real than Helmut Kohl. For that, 
the friends of freedom throughout the world 
are in his great debt. 

Mr. Chancellor, welcome again to the 
United States, and the floor is yours. 

Chancellor Kohl. Mr. President, dear 
Bill, ladies and gentlemen: Allow me to thank 
you, first of ali, for this very warm reception. 
I would like to thank the Governor. I would 
like to thank the citizens of this city who in 
the streets welcomed us so warmly. And it 
has already been said that this is our first 
meeting outside of Washington. 

And let me say that I immediately accept- 
ed the invitation to come to Milwaukee be- 
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cause this is, after all, a region that, as regards 
the history of the United States and the his- 
tory of this State of Wisconsin, was in many 
ways one where German immigrants left 
their imprint. And I think it’s a very good 
yeep to be able to address the citizens 
of this State and of this region and to docu- 
ment once again how close the German- 
American relations have developed over the 
years. And let me say that I’m very, very 
pleased, and it warms my heart to be here. 

The many talks that we've had this morn- 
ing we will continue later on during the day 
and also later in the afternoon when we fly 
together to Washington. They document how 
close and intensive our relationship has de- 
veloped. I think there are only few examples 
that I would be able to mention where politi- 
cians of countries meet so often, so regularly, 
where they exchange letters and phone calls, 
and where their staff members cooperate in 
such a close and coordinated way. And obvi- 
ously, we also have a very close, personal rap- 
port. As has always been the case when we 
met, we covered a lot of ground. We dis- 
cussed many issues, and we shall continue 
to do so. 

We signed just now the protocol wager. 
the aviation agreement between the Unite 
States of America and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. I think that this is a very impor- 
tant step for the future, in order to be able 
to improve the liberalization of air traffic. 
And this opens up, after all, access of Ger- 
man airlines to all American airports, and the 
same goes for American airlines in Germany. 

This is a milestone, indeed, in the relation- 
ship between our two countries, and you 
mentioned this, Mr. President. And what is 
also obviously very important for us and what 
we think constitutes a very important step 
forward as regards aviation safety is the con- 
clusion of the relevant agreement that was 
signed today, as well. After all, we’ve seen 
a history of air crashes just recently, and 
these are instances where we as leaders ask 
ourselves, have we really done enough in 
order to make accidents like that impossible? 

Now, this also underscores that we have 
a common position as regards free world 
trade. We think that goods and services 
should move freely between the countries of 
the world. 
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Let me just, by way of a brief introductory 
statement, make a few remarks on NATO. 
I think we should have time for questions, 
so I'll keep my remarks short. 

Also, in view of what the President said 
of the former Yugoslavia, we, all of us, wish 
that what was agreed upon for this year will 
come true. We hope that—in the discussion 
going on on the international scene that peo- 
4 assume right from the start that this will 

a failure—I think we should, all of us, 
try everything in order to make this come 
true, to make the agreements that were 
reached become reality. 

From a German point of view, we as Ger- 
mans continue to be interested in NATO ful- 
filling its role and being able to fulfill its role 
in this changed world after the collapse of 
communism, of the Communist empire. We 
think NATO does have a role to play in order 
to secure peace and freedom for the peoples 
of the world. And I think that we should do 
everything—we should use prudence and 
farsightedness and wisdom, and to bear in 
mind also the changes in the world of today, 
and that we should pursue a course that bears 
these changes in mind and addresses them. 

Now, first steps have been taken as regards 
NATO in Paris. I think that this is a very 
positive development. I think in the days and 
months ahead, also as regards to security co- 
operation in Europe om generally speaking 
in the world, we will hold necessary talks with 
Russia and the Ukraine. 

So, in a nutshell, ladies and gentlemen, I’m 
looking forward to my talks with Bill Clinton 
that will go on during the course of today. 
I should like to thank all of you for the very 
warm reception that I have been given. 

President Clinton. Paul [Paul Basken, 
United Press International]. 


Legislative Agenda and the 1996 Election 


Q. Mr. President, in recent days and weeks 
you've been asked about your support for a 
series of larger Republican initiatives that 
have seemed at odds or were criticized at 
being at odds with your previous positions, 
such as the gas tax despite your strong envi- 
ronmental quality; such as the Helms-Burton 
bill, despite concerns expressed within your 
administration; such as the Wisconsin welfare 
plan, despite concerns it might actually hurt 
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children. Is this basically election-year posi- 
tioning, or is this something more fundamen- 
tal? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, I dis- 
pute the way you characterized it. On the 
gas tax, what I said was that I far preferred 
that we spend our limited money in this 
budget to give tax relief to people for 
childrearing and for education but that if the 
Congress would pass a clean minimum wage 
that was tied to the gas tax, I would sign that. 
And I reiterated that. 

What we have done to try to bring the 
price of gasoline down will be more effective 
in the modest release from the Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve, and frankly, time will take 
care of this. We had a spike in the gas tax 
partly caused by the fact that we had a very 
tough winter and a lot of oil supplies were 
refined for home heating oil instead of gaso- 
line. 

Now, that’s what I said on the gas tax. I 
reiterate that. I will do that; I will sign it 
if they will pass it with a clean minimum 
wage, and that’s the price of getting the mini- 
mum wage increase in a clean way. But there 
are far better ways to get tax relief to the 
American people. 

On the Helms-Burton bill, I would remind 
you that the defense of freedom in Cuba is 
not a Republican issue. I came out for the 
Cuba Democracy Act before President Bush 
did in 1992. And I made it clear that we had 
some concerns about Helms-Burton, many 
of which were answered in the legislation, 
which gave me some flexibility there. And 
there was a big intervening event which gave 
us a clear signal about whether things had 
changed in Cuba or not. Two planes with 
American citizens on it were shot out of the 
sky in international waters. That didn’t have 
anything to do with the election. 

And finally, on the welfare issue, I don’t 
see how any member of the American press 
corps coll say that welfare reform is a Re- 
publican issue. Now, let me just give you a 
few facts here. 

In 1980, when I was Governor of Arkan- 
sas—1980—I asked for and was granted per- 
mission to be one of the first States in the 
first Federal welfare reform experiment in 
the modern era. I helped to develop the Gov- 
ernors’ position in the mid-eighties and 
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helped to write the Family Support Act of 
1988. Let’s come to the present day. I have 
granted 61 approvals for State welfare reform 
experiments. President Bush granted 11; 
President Reagan granted 13. 

Three-quarters of the American people on 
welfare are now under welfare reform experi- 
ments. We have moved to stiffen child sup- 
port enforcement. The results have been 
pretty impressive. The welfare roles are 
down by 1.3 million; child support enforce- 
ment collections are up by 40 percent. I don’t 
believe welfare reform is a partisan issue. It’s 
certainly not out there in the country. 

If you look at the 21 States where the wel- 
fare caseload has gone down—or the 13 
States, or how many—I think there are 13 
where—there are 21 States where the wel- 
fare caseload has gone down by 18 percent 
or more—13 are governed by Republicans, 
8 by Democrats, t the exact ratio in the 
Governors Association as a whole. The State 
with the biggest drop in welfare caseload is 
Indiana, which has a Democratic Governor. 
This is not a partisan issue. 


Now, the Republicans mar a bill that 


I vetoed. Does that mean they’re for welfare 
reform and I’m not? No. Look at the Wiscon- 
sin plan~—you mentioned the Wisconsin plan. 
The Wisconsin plan does three things that 
I think are very important. First of all, it says 
you got to work immediately, but we'll give 
you a job and we can use welfare money to 
subsidize private-sector jobs or to create 
community service jobs. I asked every Gov- 
ernor in the country to do just that when 
I spoke at the Governors’ Conference in Ver- 
mont quite a long while ago. 

Secondly, it says, if you go to work, we 
won't ask you to hurt your children; we'll give 
you child care and health care. Now, it seems 
to me that those are elements that we all 
ought to be for. Now that is not what was 
in the Republican welfare reform bill. It was 
tough on kids and easy on work, and that’s 
why I vetoed it. 

All this election-year rhetoric and postur- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, if you look beneath 
the rhetoric, the Republicans are moving to- 
ward the position I fe advocated all along. 
And I'm encouraged by that. In the country 
this is not a partisan issue. This does not have 
to be a partisan issue in Washington. 
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When Senator Dole was here Tuesday, he 
said some things which it seemed to me were 
very consistent with what I have said I would 
be glad to support. He said that he wanted 
a welfare plan that had tough work require- 
ments, that had a 5- lifetime benefit, that 
had no welfare benefits to illegal immigrants 
except in extreme circumstances, that had 
tough child support enforcement, more re- 
sponsibility for teen mothers, and greater 

exibility for States to reform welfare on 
their own. They could require drug testing, 
or as Texas does, they could require immuni- 
zation. 

Now, I am for all of that. Yesterday the 
House Republicans introduced a new plan 
that siasdoeed most of their extreme pro- 
posals. And these proposals—both some of 
what Senator Dole said and the House plan 
seem much closer to the bipartisan bills that 
are in the Senate and the House—the Castle- 
Tanner bill, the Breaux-Chafee bill that I 
have supported. 

So here’s what I'd like to say about it. If 
we can rely on the common sense of America 
about this, we ought to still pass Federal leg- 
islation. Even though three-quarters of the 
American people who are on welfare are 
under welfare reform, not all of them are. 
Even though the scholar for the American 
Enterprise Institute says in this week's edi- 
tion of Business Week that I can justifiably 
claim to end welfare as we know it—that'’s 
what he said—the truth is, we still need legis- 
lation. 

So what I say is, this is Senator Dole’s plan; 
I think what he ought to do is to pass this 
plan through the Congress before he leaves 
the Senate on June 1ith, and I will sign it. 
And we will put this behind us. My attitude 
is, let her rip. If this is the plan, let’s don’t 
pollute it with a lot of poison = Pass this 
plan through the Congress before you retire 
on June 11th, and I will sign it. And it will 
be good for the country. 


Chancellor. 


Sanctions on Trade With Terrorist 
Nations 
Q. Mr. President, could you comment on 
the legislature put forward to sanction Euro- 
companies trading with Iran or Libya, 
and how did the Chancellor react on that? 
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And do you see on that case any link, prob- 

ably just morally, with the U.S. secretly al- 

lowing weapons being shipped into Bosnia 
Iran? 

President Clinton. First of all, there is 
no linkage. Our Congress passed a bill at one 
point prohibiting us Sesh enforcing the arms 
embargo against Bosnia. And if you go back 
and look at the facts, what enabled the peace 
to be made in Bosnia? What made the Day- 
ton Agreement possible? 

I would argue that there were two things: 
one, NATO’s willingness to attack through 
the air, the aggression; the second, the Mus- 
lims and the Croats and their Federation 
began to win military victories on the ground. 

The arms embargo had a one-sided effect. 
We did not violate it. There’s a difference 
in not violating it and being mandated to en- 
force it. So the two things have no connec- 
tion. 

Now, this legislation that is working its way 
through the Congress has some provisions 
with flexibility in it that enables the President 
to take into account the national interests of 
the country in implementing it. But I have 
to tell you, we believe that there are a few 
countries in the world that all attempts to 
reason with have failed. And that’s why this 
legislation is moving its way through the Con- 
gress. We will do everything we can to imple- 
ment it in a way that is sensitive to the — 
nerships we have with our friends and the 
honest disagreements that we have. 

I believe that Chancellor Kohl is as good 
a friend of freedom and as strong an enemy 
of terrorism as any democratic country has 
anywhere in the world. I believe that. And 
we had a discussion about it today. We are 
working on a number of things, and I think 
that’s, at this moment, all I should say about 
it. 

Same-Sex Marriages 

Q. Mr. President, yesterday your Press 
Secretary said that you would sign a bill ban- 
ning recognition of same-sex marriages. 
What do you say to those who feel that this 
discriminates against gays and lesbians? And 
how do you respond to the many gays who 
supported you who now feel betrayed? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, as I 
understand it, what the bill does—let’s make 
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it clear. As I understand it, what the bill does 
is to state that marriage is an institution be- 
tween a man and a woman, that among other 
things, is used to bring children into the 
world. But the legal effect of the bill—as I 
understand it, the only legal effect of the bill 
is to make it clear that States can deny rec- 
ognition of gay marriages that occurred in 
other States. And if that’s all it does, then 
I will sign it. 

Now, having said that, I do not favor dis- 
crimination against people because they're 
homosexual. And you asked me what I would 
say to gay Americans who may disagree with 
me about this issue, I'd say, “Look at my 
record. Name me another President who has 
been so pilloried for standing up for the fact 
that we shouldn’t discriminate against any 
group of Americans, ae y Ameri- 
cans, who are willing to work , pay their 
taxes, obey the law, and be good citizens.” 

And let me just say, even though—I will 
sign this bill if that’s what it does, and that’s 
what I understand it does. This is hardly a 
problem that is sweeping the country. No 
State has legalized gay marriages. Only one 
State is considering it. We all know why this 
is in Washington now— it’s one more attempt 
to divert the American people from the ur- 
gent need to confront our challenges to- 
gether. That’s really what’s going on here. 
And I’m determined—this has always been 
my position on gay marriage. It was my posi- 
tion in 92. I told everybody who prt wa 
about it, straight or gay, what my position 
was. I can’t change my position on that; I 
have no intention of it. 

But I am going to do everything I can to 
stop this election from degenerating into an 
attempt to pit one group of Americans 
against another. Every time we do that the 
American people make a mistake. We are a 
better country than that. We're a greater 
country than that. And we ought not to do 
it, and I’m going to do what I can to stop 
it. 

Who else is there? Chancellor, do you 
want to call on somebody? 


Russian Elections 


Q. I'd like to bring your guest, the Chan- 
cellor, into this discussion here and ask the 
two of you to give us some insight in how 
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we should feel about what’s going on in the 
Soviet Union. We have talked a lot about is- 
sues in our elections here. They have elec- 
tions coming eg They're very close to 
you, sir. How u feel about that? How 
should we think about what is going to hap- 
pen there? And what backing are you giving 
whom in that election? 

Chancellor Kohl. Well, obviously, no one 
here is in a position to give any sort of safe, 
ironcast predictions as to what is going to 
happen. And I must say, I’m always a bit hesi- 
tant in such turbulent times—and I think if 
there ever were turbulent times in Russia, 
that is certainly going on now—I'm always 
hesitant in such times to rely on polls that 
try to make an attempt to clarify a little bit 
that sort of situation. 

Well, the Russian people will now decide 
in two rounds of elections. My position is a 
very clear one. I support those political forces 
that pursue reform, that wish to open up 


Russia to the rest of the world, and that con- 
sider that to be a basic tenet of their policy. 
And I would aes those who are pursuing 


a policy to build bridges, build bridges after 
all of the horrors that we have experienced, 
bridges to Europe but also to the United 
States of America and to the people of Amer- 
ica. 

And I think one simply will have to wait 
for the outcome of this election. I’m not one 
of those who reveres either of the candidates 
or any of the candidates as a sort of icon. 
I observe closely what is going on there, and 
I do hope—the outcome of that is I do hope 
that the present President will win the elec- 
tion. 

Q. [Inaudible]. 

President Clinton. I would ask the Amer- 
ican people and the German people to imag- 
ine how the world looks to the Russians. And 
I understand this has been a difficult period 
for them. They have freedom in a way they 
have never had it before. Their voice is con- 
trolling now in these elections, as it has been 
now in Duma elections and in one Presi- 
dential election already. But they have been 
through a traumatic experience, which has 
cost them great economic hardship. They 
have withdrawn their forces from Central 
and Eastern Europe, from the Baltics. They 
have downsized their defense dramatically. 
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So they are in the process of doing two 
things. They are in the process of stabilizing 
their democracy and regenerating their econ- 
omy at home but also in redefining how they 
should relate to the rest of the world. And 
keep in mind, this is a country that not only 
has been through economic hardships but 
has also suffered in the 19th and 20th century 
two very traumatic invasions. 

So the appeal of people who say, we can 
make it the way it used to be—even though 
I'm kind of with Will Rogers—do you re- 
member what Will Rogers said about the 
good old days? “Don’t tell me about them. 
They never was.” But still there is that nostal- 
gic appeal, and that’s what’s making this a 
tough, tight election in Russia. 

The Chancellor and I have admired the 
way that President Yelsin has continued to 
press forward to the future—and not always 
agreeing with us—trying to define a new sys- 
tem of greatness for the Russian people, as 
well as trying to solidify democracy so bring 
back economic prosperity. And he and the 
other forces of reform in Russia, it seems 
to me, represent the future, and we hope 
the Russian people will vote for the future. 

Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. 


Partial Birth Abortion 

Q. Mr. President, thank you. I want to give 
you an opportunity to respond to Senator 
Dole. The Senator in a speech today accused 
your administration of being “without direc- 
tion or moral vision,” citing specifically your 
veto of the partial birth abortion ban which 
he said, quote, “pushed the limits of decency 
too far.” Would you respond to that, sir? 
Thank you. 

President Clinton. What would Senator 
Dole say to those five women who stood up 
there with me? They're five women of sev- 
eral hundred women every year who are told 
by their doctors that their babies, severely 
hydrocephalic, often without functioning 
brains, sometimes without even a brain in 
their skull, are going to die right before 
they’re born or ba birth or right after- 
ward, and that the only way those women 
can avoid serious physical damage, including 
losing the ability to ever bear further children 
is to reduce the size of the skull, the head 
of the baby before it’s too late? 
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What would he say to the fact that at least 
two of those five women who were with me 
made it clear that they were pro-life, Catholic 
Republicans? That one of those women said 
she got down on her knees and prayed to 
God to take her life and let her child live? 
I am always a little skeptical when politicians 
piously proclaim their morality. He has to an- 
swer to those women. 

All I asked the Republicans in Congress 
to do was to pass an exception for women 
who would face severe physical damage. And 
their answer was, “Oh, you want to give them 
exceptions so they can fit in their prom 
dress.” That was the answer. Ads were run 
saying, “This is what the President wants. 
They'll be able to drive a truck through this 
exception.” 

Well, I know that those 500 or 1,000 
women or however many there are a year— 
they're not many of them—they don’t have 
an organized voice, and they don’t have much 
influence at the election. And I know what 
appeal this partial birth abortion bill had be- 
cause it appeals to me; I wanted to sign it. 
But the President is the only place in this 
system of ours where there is one person who 
can stand up for people with no voice, no 
power, who are going to be eviscerated. 

And two of those five women had already 
had other children. One of those women had 
adopted another child and was physically 
able to take care of it. So before he or any- 
body else stands up and condemns the = 
of us for our alleged lack of moral com 
he ought to say—he’s looking at tho ose 
women, and he said there was too much po- 
litical support behind this; I did not want to 
be bothered by the facts; it’s okay with me 
whatever—if they rip your body to shreds 
and you could never have another baby even 
though the baby you were carrying couldn’t 
live. Now, I fail to see why his moral position 
is superior to the one I took. 

And again, I'm eal you, why did this 
come up now in this way? Why wouldn’t they 
accept that minor aiuitaadl Why? Be- 
cause they would rather have an issue than 
solve a problem. Some people live and 
breathe to divide the American people and 
keep them in a turmoil all the time. I work 
to calm the American people down, to lift 
their vision, to unite them, and to move them 
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into the future. And I think when it’s all said 
and done, that’s what the American people 
will want to do. 


Bosnian Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Chancellor, what 
about a followup to IFOR, and will there be 
an American participation for a certain IFOR 
II next year? Thank you. 

President Clinton. First of all, I think it’s 
important that we stay on the timetable that 
has been established. One of the worst things 
that would happen is if we said that we were 
going to have an indefinite military presence 
there as it would slow down all the other 
efforts. It would slow down the effort to hold 
the elections on time. It would slow down 
the efforts to strengthen the Federation. It 
would slow down the reconstruction efforts 
and the efforts to create in Bosnia the condi- 
tions in which the refugees can return from 
Germany and other places. 

And by the way, I want to thank the Chan- 
cellor and thank the German people for the 
extraordinary financial sacrifice they have un- 
dertaken in order to provide a decent home 
for those refugees who were driven out of 
Bosnia. 

So, for me, it’s important to stay on the 
timetable because, otherwise, the people in- 
volved in economic reconstruction or politi- 
cal reform and all the other aspects of the 
Dayton ye ogong: will, I think, inevitably, 
be more likely to get off track. Now, we're 
ee to watch this very closely and see the 

evelopments unfold. But I am convinced 
re we have to continue to try to work within 
this timetable. 

One of the great tragedies of this whole 
endeavor, as you know, from the American 
point of view was the crash of the airplane 
carrying Secretary Ron Brown and many 
American business leaders. We're reestab- 
lishing that trade mission now. We're going 
to go back to Bosnia. We’re going to try to 
get some thin nF going there sooner rather 
than later. And I think that ought to be the 
feeling that we all have. We should be driven 
by a sense of urgency to complete the tasks 
of the Dayton Agreement. 

Chancellor, would you like answer? 

Chancellor Kohl. 1 would like to say very 
clearly at this point in time that I completely 
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agree with President Clinton’s position. I 
think it would be a very grave mistake, and 
it’s something that you can see sometimes 
on the international scene, that people don’t 
speak enough about what is necessary now, 
what has to be done now. People think too 
much about what we should do once the year 
is over and expectations have not been ful- 
filled. 

But this is a very critical kind of challenge, 
a very crucial kind of challenge is obvious 
to all of us. And that we have to do everything 
in order to attain this goal that we have set 
for ourselves is equally clear. I think whoever 
thinks that aaeiioas will become smaller 
when we extend the time frame is under an 
illusion. We have assumed responsibility 
now. We have devolved this responsibility on 
the people there. Just think of the elections. 
And I think we to do everything in order 
to maintain pressure by the international 
community and to make it very clear to all 
of those in the country itself who want to 
shed the responsibility that we shall not allow 
this. 

Let me at this point take up what the 
President said on the German contribution, 
and let me thank him for what he said on 
this. Ladies and gentlemen, I’m not com- 
plaining about the money that we have ear- 
marked for this purpose, but in Germany 
right now we have 350,000 refugees from 
that civil war in former Yugoslavia, which is 
more than double the number that any other 
European country has absorbed. And the 
German taxpayer has paid about 10 billion 
Deutsche mark over these few years in order 
to assist those refugees. 

Now, I’m not talking about us wanting to 
have this money back, not at all. I only think 
it doesn’t really make sense that this money 
that we have to spend for caring for these 
refugees should be spent in Germany. We 
should take it, I think, and use it in those 
villages and towns that have been deserted 
by the refugees, these villages and towns that 
are partly destroyed. And I think we should 
use this money in order to give them—to 
allow them to buy materials for construction, 
timber, bricks, cement, and give some of it 
also for free, so as to enable people to rebuild 
their home. 
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I must say I see it with great concern, 
every year, that these refugees are not able 
to return to their home. There is a certain 
degree of uprootedness that is spreading, 
particularly among the children of those refu- 
ae And those people who, after all, have 

unched this terrible war and this terrible 
campaign and have waged a war of ethnic 
cleansing, that they should be proved right, 
that their achievements should, so to speak, 
come true in the end, that is an intolerable 
thought for me. And this is why I support 
the President and others in us trying to keep 
within the timetable and trying to achieve 
what we wanted to. 

President Clinton. Thank you all very 


much. 


NOTE: The President’s 122nd news conference 

at 11:45 a.m. at the City Hall. Chancellor 
Ki spoke in German, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
May 23, 1996 


Whoa. Thank you, Jasmine, and thank you, 
J.P. Weren’t they great? Those kids were 
great. Thank you Governor Thompson, 
County Executive Ament, Mayor Norquist, 
Attorney General Doyle. Ladies and gentle- 
men, Chancellor Kohl and I are delighted 
to be here. We thank the city of Milwaukee 
and the State of Wisconsin for a wonderful, 
wonderful welcome. 

I want to also say a special word of thanks 
to the Rufus King High School Marchin 
Band that played our national anthem. And 
those who performed before us, the Alta 
Kameraden Band, the choir Mosbach, from 
Mosbach, Germany, and the Milwaukee 
High School for the Arts jazz ensemble. 
Thank you all. 

I was asked to say that Senator Feingold 
and Senator Kohl wanted to be here, but they 
had to stay in Washington to vote on the 
budget. Chancellor Kohl is trying to find 
some way of being related to Senator Kohl; 
he thinks he will inherit half of the basketball 
team if he does. [Laughter] We are research- 
ing the records even as I speak. [Laughter] 
Congressman Barrett and Representative 
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Kleczka also had to stay behind because they 
wanted a chance to vote on an increase in 
the minimum wage for the people of Milwau- 
kee. 

I want to say also a special word of thanks 
to the people who run the German Immer- 
sion School. It’s the only public elementary 
school in our country where the entire cur- 
riculum is taught in German. They won a 
blue ribbon award from the Department of 
Education and, as you can see, my German 
is a little rustier than theirs is, but I thought 
the children were wirklich wunderbar. They 
were terrific, and I believe we should con- 
gratulate them. 

Just 2 years ago when Hillary and I were 
in Germany, Helmut and Hannelore Kohl 
opened their home to us. World leaders don’t 
often get to visit in each other’s homes, and 
I thought that there ought to be something 
I could do to kind of repay his extraordinary 
hospitality. So I thought he ought to have 
a chance, after 23 trips to Washington, DC, 
to come to a place where he could get some 
really great bratwurst, where everywhere he 
turns around there’s a sign with a German 
name on it and where he could feel at home 
in America’s most German-American city. So 
thank you, Milwaukee, for making him feel 
so welcome. 

My fellow Americans, we stand on the 
verge of the greatest age of possibility in all 
human history. Because of the advances in 
technology, the arrival of the information 
age. the end of the cold war, the emergence 
of a global society, there are enormous op- 
portunities for people to live in peace and 
prosperity, for Americans, for Germans, for 
people all around the world. 

But if we want to seize those opportunities, 
we must decide that we are going to be unit- 
ed with our friends all around the world, with 
friends like Germany—and America has no 
better friend than Germany—and we have 
to decide that amidst all of our diversities 
in the United States we’re going to be united 
here, too, one Nation eH God, reaching 
across the lines of race and region and in- 
come to grow and go forward together as one 
American family. 

As I look out on this vast crowd today, I 
see a picture of America, all different kinds 
of people, different races, different religions, 
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bound together by the American creed. And 
I thank you for that. I want my fellow Ameri- 
cans to know that the United States has no 
better friend anywhere in the world than 
Germany, and especially the Chancellor of 
Germany, Helmut Kohl. I am grateful to him 
and all of us should be. 

And I want the German Chancellor to 
know that America has no better example of 
a State committed to reach out to the rest 
of the world than the State of Wisconsin, a 
State which is making the new global econ- 
omy work for its citizens. You know, J.P. 
Tucker and Jasmine, they reminded me, with 
their German, that a century ago—listen to 
this—a century ago half a million American 
children learned German in their elementary 
schools. New York, which had the second 
largest population of any city in the world, 
and Chicago had the eighth largest, and Mil- 
waukee was, even then, the most German 
city in our Nation. There, every third citizen 
here was born on the other side of the ocean. 

So when you hear Jasmine Brantley and 
J.P. Tucker, remember that they are recap- 
turing a sense of our being involved with 
other countries, which we once took for 
granted. A hundred years ago we knew we 
were a nation of immigrants. And a hundred 
years later, we dare not forget it. 

The German immigrants who helped to 
build cities across our land, founded our Na- 
tion’s businesses, including some that made 
Milwaukee famous: Pabst and Blatz and 
Schlitz. More importantly, they made our 
communities successful with their strong 
families and their hard work. But it’s impor- 
tant to remember that when the Germans 
and the other immigrants came here a hun- 
dred years ago, they faced new, enormous 
challenges. They arrived at a time of dramatic 
change, when our country was just moving 
from an age of agriculture to an age of indus- 
try; when more people, finally, were living 
in cities than were living in the rural areas; 
when instead of rising to the sun, they woke 
to a factory whistle. That was a very different 
time, the time that our grandparents and our 
great-grandparents brought to America. But 
it led to the enormous prosperity that the 
American people enjoyed in the 20th cen- 
tury. 
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I ask you to think about this time, at the 
dawn of another new century, just as we now 
know a century ago Americans thought about 
it. Yes, we have a lot of challenges. Yes, we 
have economic challenges. Yes, we have so- 
cial challenges. Yes, we have challenges 
around the world. But this country is stronger 
economically. It is facing its social problems. 
It is trying to come together around the basic 
ideas of work and family and community. 
And this is a safer world than it was just a 
few years ago. 

And one reason is, we have enjoyed a re- 
markable alliance with Germany for 50 long 
years, achieving unparalleled security an 
prosperity. And let me say that Helmut Kohl, 
as the first Chancellor of a free and unified 
Germany, is a symbol of that success. 

With Germany and our other allies in 
NATO, we are working to let peace take hold 
in the former Yugoslavia; to give the Mus- 
lims, the Croats, and the Serbs the chance 
to try to come together in the way we Ameri- 
cans are trying to come together; to say to 
each other, “You cannot define your life by 
who you hate, you must be willing to lay 
down your hatreds and work together for a 
better, brighter future.” That is the future 
we have fought for at home. That is the fu- 
ture Germany and the United States are 
fighting for in Bosnia. 

Thanks to the support of Germany and the 
United States for eho and for free eco- 
nomic systems in Russia, we have taken a 
giant _- back from the nuclear precipice. 
We are destroying two-thirds of all the nu- 
clear weapons that existed at the height of 
the cold war. And today, for the first time 
since the drawn of the nuclear age, there are 
no Russian nuclear weapons pointed at the 
people of the United States or American 
weapons pointed at the people of Russia. 

Thanks to the efforts of the United States 
and Germany, as much as any other two na- 
tions in the world, we are creating a system 
of global trading opportunities where trade 
will be not only free but fair. And I congratu- 
late and thank the Chancellor today for sign- 
ing an open skies agreement with the United 
States. We will be the first two great nations 
to have completely open freedom in the air 
routes between Germany and the United 
States. Anybody that wants to come up with 
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a route can do so and the American people 
can go back and forth more cheaply. And 
the German people can do so, as well. So, 
Governor Thompson, maybe a year from 
now, we can have 100,000 Germans here in 
Milwaukee instead of just one or two. 

And again I want to say to Chancellor 
Kohl, the people of Wisconsin deserve a lot 
of credit for taking advantage of these 
changes. Exports from Wisconsin have grown 
39 percent over the last 3 years, faster than 
the rest of our country and the greatest ex- 
port surge in our history. That is creating a 
110,000 jobs in Wisconsin, including 18,000 
brand new ones. Unemployment in this State 
is only 3.7 percent. And most important, we 
know that when we can tie jobs to exports 
they tend to pay better and to provide a bet- 
ter living for the families of the people who 
are working there. 

I want to say, too, that we thank Germany 
for buying Wisconsin products. Wisconsin 
companies with names like Harnischfeger 
and Miller are bringing their products to 
Germany, the country their founders left 
more than a century ago. People moved here, 
sending the stuff back home, the marks come 
back to America in the form of dollars— 
sounds like a pretty good deal to me. 

We also want to thank the German inves- 
tors who have invested their money here and 
put the people of Wisconsin to work. We 
thank them again for building a global econ- 
omy of prosperity and freedom. And finally, 
we thank Wisconsin for its willingness to ex- 
periment in many areas of our national life 
that need improvement, to find ways to put 
people from welfare to work, to lower the 
crime rate, to deal with the problem of grow- 
ing the economy while preserving the incred- 
ible, beautiful natural environment that the 

ple of Wisconsin enjoy. These are the 
challenges that all of us have to face in the 
years ahead. 

Let me say again in closing my remarks 
that it is important that every American know 
that if you look ahead at the opportunities 
the world will bring us, we cannot seize those 
opportunities alone. If we want to trade with 
other nations, it takes two to tango. Germany 
and the United States are the greatest tradin 
nations in the world, and we have to lead 
the fight for fair and free trade. If we want 
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to deal with the challenges of terrorism and 
drug running and weapons smuggling and 
the proliferation of chemical and biological 
weapons and global environmental threats 
where Helmut Kohl has been very out- 
spoken, we cannot do this alone. If you want 
your children to have a system in which ev- 
erybody who will work can have an oppor- 
tunity and a system in which we can solve 
the new security problems of the 21st cen- 
tury, we cannot do it alone. The United 
States has to have friends and allies, and we 
have no better friend and ally anywhere in 
the world than Helmut Kohl of Germany, 
my friend, and I thank him for being here 
today. 
And thank you all. God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the Pere 
Marquette Park. In his remarks, he referred to 
German Immersion School students, Jasmine 
Brantley, who introduced the President, and John 
“J.P.” Tucker, who introduced Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl; Gov. Tommy Thompson of Wisconsin; 
County Executive Thomas Ament, Milwaukee 
County; Mayor John O. Norquist of Milwaukee; 
Attorney General James Doyle of Wisconsin. Fol- 
lowing the President’s remarks, German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl addressed the community. 


Statement on House Passage of the 
Minimum Wage Legislation 
May 23, 1996 


I commend the House for responding to 
my challenge and voting to give millions of 
America’s hardest workers a raise. 

A bipartisan majority rejected the efforts 
of the Republican leadership and recognized 
that raising the minimum wage is the right 
thing to do. You can’t raise a family on $4.25 
an hour. 

I am also pleased that the House rejected 
an effort to defraud the American people 
with a provision that would have eliminated 
the minimum wage altogether, as well as 
overtime protections, for workers hired at 
fully two-thirds of American businesses. For 
millions of American workers, this hoax 
would actually have meant lower wages and 
even a return to sweatshop conditions. 

Senator Dole should bring the minimum 
wage to the Senate floor for a clean up-or- 
down vote before he leaves office. That is 
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the way to honor our values of work, family, 
opportunity, and responsibility. 


Statement on the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
Report on Adolescent Tobacco Use 
May 23, 1996 


Regarding the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention Report: “Tobacco Use and 
Usual Source of Cigarettes Among High 
School Students—United States, 1995:” 

Today's report is disturbing proof that 
more and more young teenagers are becom- 
ing lifelong smokers and too little is being 
done to prevent illegal tobacco sales to them. 
The significant increase in smoking among 
young African-American men is of particular 
concern. 

Parents and communities need tough and 
enforceable measures to combat the easy ac- 
cess and appeal of cigarettes to children. My 
administration remains committed to pre- 
venting adolescent decisions from becoming 
lifelong addictions. I ask all Americans to 
support strong measures that will effectively 
address the growing problem of tobacco use 
by our children. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the “Retirement 
Savings and Security Act” 

May 23, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit today for the con- 
sideration of the Congress the “Retirement 
Savings and Security Act.” This legislation is 
designed to empower all Americans to save 
for their retirement by yoga, pension 
coverage, increasing portability, and enhanc- 
ing security. By using both employer and in- 
dividual tax-advantaged retirement savings 
programs, Americans can benefit from the 
opportunities of our changing economy while 
assuring themselves and their families great- 
er security for the future. A general expla- 
nation of the Act accompanies this transmit- 
tal. 

Today, over 58 million American public 
and private sector workers are covered by 
employer-sponsored pension or retirement 
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savings plans. Millions more have been able 
to save through Individual Retirement Ac- 
counts (IRAs). The Retirement Savings and 
Security Act would help expand pensions to 
the over 51 million American private-sector 
workers—including over three-quarters of 
the workers in small businesses—who are not 
covered by an employer-sponsored pension 
or retirement savings program and need both 
the opportunity and encouragement to start 
saving. Women particularly need this ex- 
panded coverage: fewer than one-third of all 
women retirees who are 55 or older receive 
pension benefits, compared with 55 percent 
of male retirees. 

The Act would also help the many workers 
who participate in pension plans to continue 
to soahian tie tom jobs. It would reas- 
sure all workers who save through employer- 
sponsored plans that the money they have 
saved, as well as that put aside by employers 
on their behalf, will be there when they need 
it. 

The Retirement Savings and Security Act 
would: 

e Establish a simple new small business 
401(k)-type plan—the National Em- 
ployee Savings Trust (NEST)—and sim- 
plity complex pension laws. The NEST 
is specifically json to ensure partici- 
pation by low-and moderate-wage work- 
ers, who will be able to save up to 
$5,000 per year tax-deferred, plus re- 
ceive employer contributions toward re- 
tirement. The Act would encourage em- 
ployers of all sizes to cover employees 
under retirement plans, and it would 
enable employers to put more money 
into benefits and less into paying law- 
yers, accountants, consultants, and actu- 
aries. 

Increase the ability of workers to save 
for retirement from their first day on 
the job by removing barriers to pension 
portability. In particular, employers 
would be encouraged no longer to re- 
quire a 1-year wait before employees 
can contribute to their pension plans. 
The Federal Government would set the 
example for other employers by allow- 
ing its new employees to begin saving 
through the Thrift Savings Plan when 
they are hired, rather than having to 
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wait up to a year. In addition, the Act 
would reduce from 10 to 5 years the 
time those participating in multiem- 
ployer plans—union plans where work- 
ers move from job to job—must work 
to receive vested benefits. It would also 
help ensure that returning veterans re- 
tain pension benefits and that workers 
receive their retirement savings even 
when a previous employer is no longer 
in existence. 
Expand eligibility for tax-deductible 
IRAs to 20 million more families. In ad- 
dition, the Act would encourage savings 
by making the use of IRAs more flexible 
by allowing penalty-free withdrawals for 
education and training, purchase of a 
first home, catastrophic medical ex- 
penses, and long-term unemployment. 
It would also provide an additional IRA 
option that provides tax-free distribu- 
tions instead of tax-deductible contribu- 
tions. 
Enhance pension security by protecting 
the savings of millions of State and local 
workers from their employer’s bank- 
ruptcy, as happened in Orange County, 
California. The Act would (1) require 
prompt reporting by eo administrators 
and accountants of any serious and 
egregious misuse of funds; (2) double 
the guaranteed benefit for participants 
in multiemployer plans in the unlikely 
event such a plan becomes insolvent; 
and (3) enhance benefits of a surviving 
spouse and dependents under the Civil 
Service Retirement System and the 
Railroad Retirement System. 
Ensure that pension raiding, such as 
that which drained $20 billion out of re- 
tirement funds in the 1980s, never hap- 
pens again—by retaining the strong cur- 
rent laws preventing such abuses and 
by requiring periodic reports on rever- 
sions by the Secretary of Labor. 

Many of the provisions of the Retirement 
Savings and Security Act are new. In particu- 
lar, provisions facilitating saving from the 
first day on the job, in both the private sector 

and the Federal Government; the doubling 
of the multi-employer guarantee; and im- 
rte. benefits for surviving spouses and 
dependents of participants in the Civil Serv- 
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ice Retirement System and the Railroad Re- 
tirement System deserve special consider- 
ation by the Congress. a addition, many of 
the provisions and concepts in this Act have 
been previously pro ed by this Administra- 
tion and have broad bipartisan support. 

American workers deserve pension secu- 
rity—as well as a decent wage, Efelong access 
to high quality education and training, and 
health security—to take advantage of the op- 
portunities of our growing economy. 

I urge the ove an seenen4 consider- 
ation of this legislative proposal by the Con- 
gress. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 1996. 


Letter to Con 
the Central 


May 23, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On May 19, 1996, heavy fighting broke out 
between government forces and mutinous 
troops in the capital city of Bangui, Central 
African Republic. Early reports suggested 
that some 200-500 renegade soldiers were 
firing weapons, including rockets and artil- 
lery, and that they had called for troops from 
outside the capital to join them in the mutiny. 
During the fighting, prison guards reportedly 
abandoned their posts and prisoners were 
observed loitering around the prison. Al- 
though neither the American Embassy nor 
American citizens have been directly tar- 
geted, heavy fighting has been reported 
around the American Embassy, which has 
sustained some damage from stray rounds. 
At one point, government forces indicated 
an intention to assault a rebel stronghold very 
near the Embassy, but were dissuaded by the 
Ambassador. 

On May 20, due to the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing security situation and the resultant threat 
to American citizens and the Embassy, I or- 
dered the deployment of U.S. military per- 
sonnel to provide enhanced security for the 
American Embassy in Bangui and to conduct 
the evacuation from the Central African Re- 
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public of private U.S. citizens and certain 
U.S. Government employees. Approximately 
32 U.S. Marines entered the capital city in 
the early morning hours on May 21 and im- 
mediately took up positions in and around 
the American Embassy compound. They also 
deployed to the international airport in order 
to assist in processing evacuees and act as 
liaison with French military forces already 
positioned there. Evacuation operations 
began later that day, involving a U.S. KC- 
130 cargo aircraft operating into Yaounde, 
Cameroon. Further evacuation flights are 
planned. Additional U.S. forces may also be 
deployed in order to provide a means of safe 
passage for evacuees to the airport and to 
provide additional security at the American 
Embassy if required. 

The marines involved in this operation are 
from the Marine Expeditionary Unit cur- 
rently operating off Liberia. Although U.S. 
forces are equipped and prepared to defend 
American lives and property, I do not antici- 
pate that they will become involved in hos- 
tilities. U.S. forces will redeploy as soon as 
evacuation operations are complete and en- 
hanced security at the American Embassy is 
no longer required. 

I have taken this action pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct the for- 
eign relations of the United States and as 
Commander in Chief and Chief Executive. 

I am providing this report as part of my 
efforts to keep the Congress fully informed, 
consistent with the War Powers Resolution. 
I appreciate the support of the Congress in 
this action to protect American citizens and 
the American Embassy in Bangui. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 1996. 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 
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Proclamation 6901—Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day, 1996 
May 24, 1996 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


On the last Monday of May each year, our 
Nation takes time to remember those who 
have given their lives to safeguard America’s 
freedom. Courageous and loyal citizens have 
died on battlefields around the world in de- 
fense of the United States, our interests, and 
our values, thus ensuring more than two cen- 
turies of independence and a society based 
on individual rights. Their selflessness de- 
mands our profound gratitude and calls us 
to consider anew the awesome price of lib- 


erty. 

“On this special day, let us reflect upon the 
supreme sacrifice made by our fellow citizens 
lost in battle. All were proud members of 
our national community, and all perished 
while protecting our country’s honor and the 


American way of life. Let us share in the grief 
of the families whose loved ones remain un- 
accounted for or fell while defending this 
great Nation. And let us pray, each in our 


own way, for peace throughout this land and 
across the globe. As beneficiaries of the free- 
doms our troops secured, we can best pay 
tribute to their deeds by leaving to future 
generations an America that continues to be 
a beacon of justice and freedom for people 
everywhere. 

In respect and recognition of the coura- 
geous men and women to whom we pay trib- 
ute, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved on May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158), has 
requested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe each Memorial Day as a 
day of prayer for permanent peace and des- 
ignating a period on that day when the Amer- 
ican people might unite in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Memorial Day, May 27, 
1996, as a r of prayer for permanent peace, 
and I designate the hour beginning in each 
locality at 11:00 a.m. of that day as a time 
to join in prayer. I urge the press, radio, tele- 
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vision, and all other information media to 
take in this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the appropriate officials of all units 
of government, to direct that the flag be 
flown at half-staff during this Memorial Day 
on all buildings, grounds, and naval vessels 
throughout the United States and in all areas 
under its jurisdiction and control, and I re- 
quest the — of the United States to dis- 
play the flag at half-staff from their homes 
or the customary forenoon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 28, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on May 29. 


Executive Order 13007—Indian 
Sacred Sites 


May 24, 1996 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, in furtherance of Federal treaties, 
and in order to protect and preserve Indian 
religious practices, it is hereby ordered: 

Section 1. Accommodation of Sacred 
Sites. (a) In managing Federal lands, each 
executive branch agency with statutory or ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the manage- 
ment of Federal lands shall, to the extent 
practicable, permitted by law, and not clearly 
inconsistent with essential agency functions, 
(1) accommodate access to and ceremonial 
use of Indian sacred sites by Indian religious 
practitioners and (2) avoid adversely affecting 
the physical integrity of such sacred sites. 
Where appropriate, agencies shall maintain 
the confidentiality of sacred sites. 

(b) For purposes of this order: 

(i) “Federal lands” means any land or in- 
terests in land owned by the United States, 
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including leasehold interests held by the 
United States, except Indian trust lands; 

(ii) “Indian tribe” means an Indian or Alas- 
ka Native tribe, band, nation, pueblo, village, 
or community that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior acknowledges to exist as an Indian tribe 
pursuant to Public Law No. 103-454, 108 
Stat. 4791, and “Indian” refers to a member 
of such an Indian tribe; and 

(iii) “Sacred site” means any specific, dis- 
crete, narrowly delineated location on Fed- 
eral land that is identified by an Indian tribe, 
or Indian individual determined to be an ap- 
propriately authoritative representative of an 
Indian religion, as sacred by virtue of its es- 
tablished religious significance to, or ceremo- 
nial use by, an Indian religion; provided that 
the tribe or appropriately authoritative rep- 
resentative of an Indian religion has in- 
formed the agency of the existence of such 
a site. 

Sec. 2. Procedures. (a) Each executive 
branch agency with statutory or administra- 
tive responsibility for the management of 
Federal lands shall, as appropriate, promptly 
implement procedures for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of section 1 of 
this order, including, where practicable and 
appropriate, procedures to ensure reasonable 
notice is provided of proposed actions or land 
management policies that may restrict future 
access to or ceremonial use of, or adversely 
affect the physical integrity of, sacred sites. 
In all actions pursuant to this section, agen- 
cies shall comply with the Executive memo- 
randum of April 29, 1994, “Government-to- 
Government Relations with Native American 
Tribal Governments.” 

(b) Within 1 year of the effective date of 
this order, the head of each executive branch 
agency with statutory or administrative re- 
sponsibility for the management of Federal 
lands shall report to the President, through 
the Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Policy, on the implementation of this order. 
Such reports shall address, among other 
things, (i) any changes necessary to accom- 
modate access to and ceremonial use of In- 
dian sacred sites; (ii) any changes necessary 
to avoid adversely affecting the physical in- 
tegrity of Indian sacred sites; and (iii) proce- 
dures implemented or proposed to facilitate 
consultation with appropriate Indian tribes 
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and religious leaders and the expeditious res- 
olution of disputes relating to agency action 
on Federal lands that may adversely affect 
access to, ceremonial use of, or the physical 
integrity of sacred sites. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued to require a taking of vested property 
interests. Nor shall this order be construed 
to impair enforceable rights to use of Federal 
lands that have been granted to third parties 
through final agency action. For purposes of 
this order, “agency action” has the same 
meaning as in the Administrative Procedure 
Act (5 U.S.C. 551(13)). 

Sec. 4. This order is intended only to im- 
prove the internal management of the execu- 
tive branch and is not intended to, nor does 
it, create any right, benefit, or trust respon- 
sibility, substantive or procedural, enforce- 
able at law or equity by any party against 
the United States, its agencies, officers, or 
any person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 24, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 28, 1996] 


NOTE: This Executive order will be published in 
the Federal Register on May 29. 


Notice—Continuation of Emergency 
With Respect to the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) and the Bosnian Serbs 
May 24, 1996 


On May 30, 1992, by Executive Order 
12808, President Bush declared a national 
emergency to deal with the unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy, and economy of the United 
States constituted by the actions and policies 
of the Governments of Serbia and 
Montenegro, blocking all property and inter- 
ests in property of those Governments. Presi- 
dent Bush took additional measures to pro- 
hibit trade and other transactions with the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) by Executive Orders 12810 and 
12831, issued on June 5, 1992, and January 
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15, 1993, respectively. On April 25, 1993, I 
issued Executive Order 12846, blocking the 
property and interests in property of all com- 
mercial, industrial, or public utility undertak- 
ings or entities organized or located in the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro), and prohibiting trade-related 
transactions by United States persons involv- 
ing those areas of the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina controlled by Bosnian Serb 
forces and the United Nations Protected 
Areas in the Republic of Croatia. On October 
25, 1994, because of the actions and policies 
of the Bosnian Serbs, I expanded the scope 
of the national emergency to block the prop- 
erty of the Bosnian Serb forces and the au- 
thorities in the territory that they control 
within the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, as well as the property of any 
entity organized or located in, or controlled 
by any person in, or resident in, those areas. 

On December 27, 1995, I issued Presi- 
dential Determination No. 96-7, directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury, inter alia, to 
suspend the application of sanctions imposed 
on the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Ser- 
bia and Montenegro) pursuant to the above- 
referenced Executive orders and to continue 
to block property previously blocked until 
provision is made to address claims or en- 
cumbrances, including the claims of the 
other successor states of the former Yugo- 
slavia. This sanctions relief, in conformity 
with United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lution 1022 of November 22, 1995 (herein- 
after the “Resolution”), was an essential fac- 
tor motivating Serbia and Montenegro’s ac- 
ceptance of the General Framework Agree- 
ment for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
initialled by the parties in Dayton, Ohio, on 
November 21, 1995, and signed in Paris on 
December 14, 1995 (hereinafter the “Peace 
Agreement”). The sanctions imposed on the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) were accordingly suspended 
prospectively, effective January 16, 1996. 
Sanctions imposed on the Bosnian Serb 
forces and authorities and on the territory 
that they control within the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were subsequently 
suspended prospectively, effective May 10, 
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1996, also in conformity with the Peace 
Agreement and Resolution. 

In the last year, substantial progress has 
been achieved to bring about a settlement 
on the conflict in the former Yugoslavia ac- 
ceptable to the parties. Before agreeing to 
the sanctions suspension, the United States 
insisted on a credible reimposition mecha- 
nism to ensure the full implementation of 
the Peace Agreement. Thus, Resolution 1022 
provides a mechanism to reimpose the sanc- 
tions if the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
or the Bosnian Serb authorities fail signifi- 
cantly to meet their obligations under the 
Peace Agreement. It also provides that sanc- 
tions will not be terminated until after the 
first free and fair elections occur in the Re- 
public of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as pro- 
vided for in the Peace Agreement, and pro- 
vided that the Bosnian Serb forces have con- 
tinued to respect the zones of separation as 
mong in the Peace Agreement. The Reso- 
ution also provides for the continued block- 
ing of assets potentially subject to conflicting 
claims and encumbrances, including the 
claims of the other successor states of the 
former Yugoslavia, until provision is made to 
address them. 

Because the resolution of the crisis and 
conflict in the former Yugoslavia that re- 
sulted from the actions and policies of the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro), and of 
the Bosnian Serb forces and the authorities 
in the territory that they control, will not be 
complete until such time as the Peace Agree- 
ment is implemented fully and the terms of 
Resolution 1022 have been met, the national 
emergency declared on May 30, 1992, as ex- 
panded in scope on October 25, 1994, and 
the measures adopted pursuant thereto to 
deal with that emergency must continue be- 
yond May 30, 1996. 

Therefore, in accordance with section 
202(d) of the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1622(d)), I am continuing the national 
emergency with respect to the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) and the Bosnian Serb forces 
and those areas of the Republic of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina under the control of the 
Bosnian Serb forces. 
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This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 


gress. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 24, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 28, 1996] 


Note: This notice will be published in the Federal 
Register on May 29. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
(Serbia and Montenegro) 


May 24, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for 
the automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergency 
is to continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this provision, 
I have sent the enclosed notice to the Federal 
Register for publication, stating that the 
emergency declared with respect to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro), as expanded to address the ac- 
tions and policies of the Bosnian Serb forces 
and the authorities in the territory that they 
control within the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, is to continue in effect beyond 
May 30, 1996. 

The circumstances that led to the declara- 
tion on May 30, 1992, of a national emer- 
gency and to the expansion of that emer- 
gency on October 25, 1994, have not been 
resolved. On November 22, 1995, the United 
Nations Security Council adopted Resolution 
1022, immediately and indefinitely suspend- 
ing economic sanctions against the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) in view of the General Frame- 
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work Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (the “Peace Agreement”) ini- 
tialled by the Presidents of the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro), the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the Republic of Croatia in 
Dayton, Ohio, on November 21, 1995, and 
signed by the parties in Paris on December 
14, 1995. On December 27, 1995, I issued 
Presidential Determination No. 96-7, direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend 
the application of sanctions imposed on the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro). These sanctions were sus- 
pended on January 16, 1996. Sanctions im- 
posed on the Bosnian Serbs were subse- 
quently suspended on May 10, 1996. 

These suspended sanctions will not be ter- 
minated, however, until the Peace Agree- 
ment has been fully implemented through 
the occurrence of free and fair elections in 
the Republic of Bosnia and Hey aay and 
provided that the Bosnian Serb forces have 
continued to respect the zones of separation 
as provided in the Peace Agreement. Assets 
blocked pursuant to the sanctions also re- 
main blocked until claims and encumbrances 
involving those assets can be addressed. Until 
the peace process is fully implemented, this 
situation continues to pose a continuing un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the national 
security, foreign policy interests, and the 
economy of the United States. For these rea- 
sons, I have determined that it is necessary 
to maintain in force the broad authorities 
necessary to reimpose economic pressure on 
the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) and the 
Bosnian Serb forces and the authorities in 
the territory that they control if either fail 
significantly to meet their obligations under 
the Peace Agreement. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule a other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 20 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner for Gov. Howard Dean of Vermont 
at the Washington Court Hotel. He then at- 
tended a Democratic National Committee 
dinner at the Jefferson Hotel. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
the State of Maine and ordered Federal aid 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts in the area struck by severe storms, 
mudslides, and inland and coastal flooding 
on April 16-17. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent made available $189.3 million in contin- 
gent emergency funding to address urgent 
needs arising from severe winter flooding in 
the Northwest, the blizzard and subsequent 
flooding in the Northeast, and damaging hur- 


ricanes. 


May 21 

In the morning, the President met with 
the staff of the late Adm. Jeremy M. Boorda 
at the Pentagon. 

In the afternoon, the President had meet- 
ings with Prime Minister Mahathir bin 
Mohamad of Malaysia and President Iberto 
Fujimori of Peru. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee dinner at 
the Jefferson Hotel. 


May 22 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Groton, CT. 

In the afternoon, the President toured the 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter The Eagle at the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy. He then trav- 
eled to New York City. 
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In the evening, the President traveled to 
Stamford, CT, and then to Milwaukee, WI. 


May 23 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception for Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany at the Grain Exchange. Following 
the reception, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
the State of West Virginia and ordered Fed- 
eral aid to supplement State and local recov- 
ery efforts in the area struck by flooding and 
heavy winds on May 15-21. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jeanne Givens to the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute of American Indian 
and Alaska Native Culture and Arts Develop- 
ment. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Douglas (Pete) Peterson as Ambas- 
sador to Vietnam. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Craig O. McCaw and John A. 
McLuckey as members to the President’s 
National Security Telecommunications Advi- 
sory Committee. 


May 24 

In the morning, the President underwent 
an annual physical examination at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital in Bethesda, MD. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Gerald S. McGowan as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. 

The President announced the nomination 
of J. Davitt McAteer to be Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor. 

The President announced the nomination 
of John Stern Wolf for the rank of Ambas- 
sador during his tenure of service as the Co- 
ordinator for Asia Pacific Economic Co- 
operation. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Maurice Sonnenberg and Harold 
W. Pote to the President's Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted May 23 


Jeanne Givens, 

of Idaho, to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute of American Indian 
and Alaska Native Culture and Arts Develop- 
ment for a term expiring October 18, 2002, 
vice Piestewa Robert Harold Ames, term ex- 
piring. 

Keith R. Hall, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, vice Jeffrey K. Harris, re- 
signed. 


Kerri-Ann Jones, 

of Maryland, to be an Associate Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
vice Jane M. Wales, resigned. 


Gerald S. McGowan, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1998, vice Donald Burnham 
Ensenat, resigned. 


Pete Peterson, 

of Florida, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 


Franklin D. Raines, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
vice Alice M. Rivlin. 


J. Davitt McAteer, 

of West Virginia, to be Solicitor for the De- 
partment of Labor, vice Thomas S. 
Williamson, Jr. 


Jerry M. Melillo, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Associate Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology Pol- 
icy, vice Robert T. Watson, resigned. 
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John Stern Wolf, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as U.S. Coordinator for Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC). 


Heidi H. Schulman, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
2002, vice Leslee B. Alexander, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 18 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released May 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing availability of $189.3 million in 
“contingent” funding for recent natural dis- 
asters 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the agreement between Iraq and the 
United Nations on Resolution 986 


Released May 21 


Transcripts of press briefings by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing Executive orders making the 
Federal Government a more effective part- 
ner in promoting jobs and investment in 
central cities and rural areas 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the car bombing in New Delhi, India 
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Released May 22 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on reports of the detention of 91 members 
of the democracy movement in Burma 


Released May 23 


Fact sheet on the “Retirement Savings and 
Security Act” 
Released May 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Announcement on the Executive order on 
American Indian sacred sites 
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Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s annual physical examina- 
tion 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 20 


S. 641 / Public Law 104-146 
Ryan White CARE Act Amendments of 1996 
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